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Get This Book 
Before Finishing Floors 














Don’t finish a floor—whether natural or painted 
wood—before learning the facts about floor finish. 


For there is only one floor finish ever considered ~ 


by people who know all these facts. 


There is only one finish so tough that heels and 


castors don’t mar it. 


Water doesn’t turn it white. 


And you don’t need to give it the care, don’t need 
to retouch it as you do other finishes. 


We have spent forty years in perfecting this 
finish, and its name is ELASTICA Floor Finish. 
Ask for our book, “How to Finish Floors,” and 


learn what this finish means. 


It Stands This Test 


We will send with the book a 
sheet of paper finished with two 
coats of Elastica. 

You can crumple this paper 
into a ball—stamp it with your 
heels—yet this finish will not 
crack. You can soak it in water 
and it won’t turn white. 

You will be astonished, for 
there is no other floor finish like 
it. We ask you to judge by 
this actual sample what such fin- 
ish means on your floors. 





So on'‘Every Floor 





You havedreamed of a floor fin- 
ish like this Elastica. So have we, 
but it took forty years to create it. 

Elastica Floor Finish is the re- 
sult of 40 years’ experience in 
our special method of the prep- 
aration of the oil and other ma- 
terials in its composition. 

Now we have the ideal finish. 
Rough usage does not mar it. 
Water doesn’t turn it white. 

Common floor finishes need 
constant care and_ retouching, 
else they are old in a month. 
Elastica Floor Finish retains its 
smoothness and lustre no matter 
how hard the usage. 





‘‘Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 


Elastica 





0Si: STANDARD Warns 


You will never consider an- 
other floor finish when you know 
what Elastica means. 


Beware of the Word “Elastic” 

But don’t buy a varnish merely 

called “elastic,” bearing a name 

that sounds like Elastica. Many 

can devise imitative names, but 

we alone have created the product. 
L TRADE STIC 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow 
Label. All others are imitations. 


FLOOR FINISH 


“How to Finish Floors” 


Our book tells the right way 
to treat every sort of floor. And 
the book is free. 

It tells how to give to natural 
wood floors a lustre that endures 
—how to protect painted floors 
with Elastica Floor Finish—how 
to renew them. It tells how 
to multiply the life of lino- 
leum. It is based on forty years 
of €xperience. Ask us to send 
it to you. 

FREE beer me ca2tinea 

As an inducement for you to 
write at once, we will also send a 
handsome paper cutter and book 
mark combined—made of cellu 


loid and handsomely lithographed 
in ten colors. 














This is something 
you need and use daily. Sent 
free with book. Write today. 
Ask for No. 54. 

Address Standard Varnish Works 


zg Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour 


Ave fre 3 Or International Varnish 

Ge... Ta ‘Toronto, Canada. (4) 
Ask 
Your 
Dealer 
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Bohn Syphon 


Refrigerators 


1 Lined with Genuine White Enamel—not Paint 
II Having the Lowest Uniform ‘Temperature 


Ill Pure atmosphere 
IV Easiest System to keep absolutely sanitary 
V With perfect circulation and absence of all odors 
VI Entirely free from moisture 
VII Most economical in the consumption of ice 
VIII Equipped with Perfect Automatic Drainage 
IX Excelling in construction and attractive appearance 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerators stand alone for superiority in every 
mad a sanitary and economical refrigerator. Construction 
principles are strictly scientific. Woodwork, hardware and finish 
are AAAI. Perfect insulation permits a uniform low tempera- 
ture of 6 degrees above freezing. The Syphon System estab- 
lishes a constant rapid circulation of pure alr resulting 1 in absolute 
dryness, absence of all odors and perfect preservation of food. 
Milk, fruit—vegetables—of whatever nature, placed together! in the 
same provision chamber keep positively fresh and uncontaminated. 


The Genuine White Porcelain Enamel Lining 


—not paint—is non-porous and non-absorbent, therefore abso- 
lutely sanitary. Wiping with a moist cloth keeps it spotless and 
pure. Much so-called enamel lining is merely enamel paint 
which soon discolors, cracks and peels off. All the annoying, 

care-taking features of the ordinary refrigerator have been over- 
come in the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. It has been in use on 
the Dining and Refrigerator Cars of our greatest Railroad Sys- 
tems for years because of its unequalled service in preserving all 
food in its fresh natural condition for the greatest length of time. 


Every Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is Sold on an 
Iron-Clad Guarantee of Satisfaction or Money Back 








Sold by the Responsible Dealers. 
Localities Without Dealers. 


Shipped Direct Only to 
Catalog and Price List on Request 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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is an old saying and 
© a true one. 


In the universally 


| satisfactory results 
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s Suite 88 


| obtained by thou- 
» sands of users of 


PACKERS 


SOAP 


For routine, hy- 
* gienic cleanliness— 
| PACKER’S | 

For Dandruff— 


For prevention of 
premature baldness— 
» PACKER’S! 

For every need of 
§ the skin, scalp and 
Bf hair Nature’s greatest 
4 ally i is 


t 


| PACKER'S TAR SOAP. _ 


PURE AS THE PINES 


Helpful booklets on “Dandruff” and f 
“Care of the Hair” free on request. ie 
EH 


ie 


4 


. THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
81 Fulton St., New York 
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Cover Design Drawn by Frank Craig 


Frontispiece Painted by W. Herbert Dunton 8 


Editorials : , , ‘ ; ' ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 9 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens. Portrait . , - 4 ‘ II 


Colonel Roosevelt in Egypt and in Italy. Photographs . . £2 


What the World Is Doing ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 83 
Illustrated with Photographs and Cartoons 


The Woman in Black. Story . . Justus Miles Forman 16 


Illustrated by Frank Craig 


The Law-Abiding Man. Story 


Illustrated by Peter Newell 


Elliott Flower 19 


The Road to Deeth . Alice Cowdery 21 


Illustrated by W. Herbert Dunton 

Woman To-Day , : ’ ; , . ‘ ; . 
lilustrated with Photographs 

For the Reader of Books . Conducted by Rowland Thomas 23 


A Public Housekeeper Sarah Comstock 26 


lilustrated with a Photograph 


Heredity . ‘ : , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . gg 








Volume XLV Number 6 


P. F. Collier & Son, Puvlishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., 

Covent Gurden, W.C.; : Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. For sale 
by Saurbach’s News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt ; also by Daw’s, 17 
Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Copyright 1910 by P. F. Collier & Son. En 
tered as second-class matier February 16, 1905, at the Pust-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mezico, 10 cents a copy, 
$5.50 a vear. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. 
Christmas and Faster special i: sues, 25 cents. 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 




















Everything about the Locomobile is inthe Locomobile 
Book which will be mailed on request to any address 


30 Shaft Driv ‘e 40 Chain Drive 


The Locomobile Co-of America 


New York Bridg then .Conn. Boston 
Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 





LDEN PATENT 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER § 
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CERIZED LISLE SOCK. 
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“We sth your opinion, to who 
we appeal for a ‘share of yott 
patronage of a strictly Americal 
_honest-made hosiéry. © ; i 


I you, have ben paying 7 
T58 and 2s) 00 a Pe se 





The: price. 3 Stewie de | 
3Bc. 35c. per pair, or ‘three pairs for 
$1.00, packed i in dainty, attractive 


TRY 


of colors. 


Made in sizes from 9 to | \f4-2 in- 


_ Your Haberdasher Should 
Supply You | - 

If you cannot obtain them from him, 
send your order and money direct to 
us. We will prepay delivery charges 
to any part of the U. S. of any selec- 
tion made from the following styles 
and colors : i 


Be sure and: specify size and/ colors desired 


Style TI0 — Block Stylc'T60—. Navy Blue 


» 1%20--Cardinat » (761 — Marine Blue 

» 21 —Bargundy » [162 — Cadet Blue | 
» 7T30—Tan » (T70— Royal Purple 

«  T40— Tuscan Gold » 171 — Hellotrope 

» 750— Hunter Green » '. 772— Gua Metal Gray 


Let us send you our catalog and deacriptive price list 
of Shawknit goods 


Shaw Stocking Co. 
39 Smith Street 
LoweLL - -| 











V4 . 9 We will ship you a 
5 “RANGER” BICYCLE 

j on approval, freight 
\\ prepaid to any place in the United States without acent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 

every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
| ne anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to 


eep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES forces astern, song 
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nena 

















save you $10 to $25 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle—highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than 
cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTE in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1910 “ Ranger ’’ Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give 
on the first 1910 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our cata- 
logue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices, Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 


s be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
6 ES, COASTER BRAK rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, 
TIR repairs and everything in the bicycle line at half 


usual prices. DO Nor’ WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a 
great fund of interesting matter and usefulinformation. It only costs a postal to gct everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE co., Dept. W-54, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOT i in yur MILK TRUST Original and Genuine 
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They fit so well you forget they’re there. 
Twenty-five Cents, Fifty Cents and One 
Dollar from dealers or sample direct 
from A. Stein & Co., 
Avenue, Chicago. 
box says “Paris Garters— 

no metal can touch you.” 


504 Center 
Be sure the 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
Others are Imitations—Ask for Horlick’ S—Everywhere 


Dr.Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
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President David Starr Jordan 
says: 


Can be Purchased Only from 
the Publishers 


The N. Y. Supreme Court has pro- 
tected P. F, Collier & Son as sole pub- 
lishers of the Five-Foot Shelf by issuing 
permanent injunctions against publishing 
houses that have attempted to infringe 
on their rights and deceive the public. 
















«*T believe that every book contained 





in the series is of high permanent value in 









the history of the world, as representing 
the noblest thoughts which have been cast 
into literary form.’’ 


Secure the Books Direct at a Special Price 
R. ELIOT'S Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) is published only by P. F. 


Collier & Son, through special arrangement with Dr. Eliot, and can not be obtained else- 

where. By manufacturing and selling to the amount of $80,000,000 worth in the past 
thirty years, we have demonstrated our ability to sell books at prices beyond competition. The 
volumes of The Harvard Classics are handsomely printed from new type, beautifully illustrated, 
exquisitely bound, yet through the Collier Policy of printing and binding our own books in our 
own printing establishment and our own bookbindery—the largest in the country—and selling 
direct, we save all middlemen’s profits and give you, the subscriber, the benefit. That is why 
you can purchase the Five-Foot Shelf of Books, magnificently printed and bound, at very much 
less than similarly made books would cost you elsewhere. 


The Complete Official Contents Now Ready 


In the history of book publishing nothing so attracted popular attention Shelf. 
as the announcement that Dr. Eliot would select from the literature of the 
world the books which, to quote his own words, would delineate ‘‘the prog- 
ress of the human race within historical times.’’ Newspapers at that time 
published ridiculously incorrect lists of books as Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 


The correct authentic list has just been completed and contains 
several hundred more authors than the lists published in-the papers. It is 
not a compilation of fragmentary literature in the generally accepted sense, 
but a library of liberal education embracing the works of over three hundred 
authors, each work complete and bearing some relation to the other. 


A Library of Liberal Education 


said Dr. Eliot, «‘that the faithful and considerate reading of these books, with such re-readings and 
memorizings as individual taste may prescribe, will give any man the essentials of a liberal education, even if he can devote to 
them but fifteen minutes a day.”” * * * «I regard the undertaking as a useful extension of my education] work, and I 
cherish the hope that, when the work is finished, the educated public will so regard it.’’ 


«<It is my belief,’’ 


How to Secure the Five-Foot Shelf with Little Outlay 


The Collier plan of selling on easy terms makes it possible for all to own the complete Five-Foot Shelf at a nominal 
cost. We have prepared editions in various bindings for those who demand the luxurious limited editions as well as for 


i pir the reader who desires inexpensive volumes. All the books are handsomely printed from new specially made plates on 





hy 
Collier “t, high-grade antique finished paper, handsomely illustrated with reproductions of famous paintings and portraits. 
& Son : 
O, - Lk —-9.— — 9 
428 W. 13th st. a a a c— d 
New York w — ee 
2 


I shal! be pleased %, 
to see the official list oO 
of contents and pros > 
pectus of The Harvard 
Classics (Dr. Eliot’s Five oO 
Foot Shelf of Books) and 

receive full particulars. 
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“<THE PIE and 
the PIRATE” 





N «*The Pie and the Pirate’? Albert 

Lee has written a tale that moves so 
fast it makes you dizzy—to keep track 
of the pie. It started as a plain piece 
of pastry, as innocent as an apple pie 
ever can be, but all in a few minutes it 
became worth thousands—and then the 
pirate appeared, 


After that things happened fast, with 
the little world revolving around the pie. 
But the pie stood the racket—perhaps 
because it had glue in its composition— 
and finally it came home again, bringing 
its contents with it. 


It is a merry tale, cleverly illustrated, 
and beautifully printed on antique deckle- 
edged paper. Don’t forget to ask for it 
today at the bookstores, 50 cents; or 
mailed direct for 55 cents. 

Address Retail Pub, Dept., P.F.COLLIER & SON 
416 West 13th St., New York City 


Agent for Canada: William Briggs, 29 Richmond St , West, Toronto, Canada 














is a household 
oil, lubricating, cleaning, pol- 
ishing and preventing rust— 


« 2-in-One”’ 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and 
polishing any furniture; fine pianos, old 
tables, etc. Try for preventing rust on any 
metal surface. Trial bottle sent free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 35 B’way, New York 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Almost no limit to the prof- 
its showing in churches, 

| school ae lodge halls, 

theatres, ypperating 


FIVE CENT ’ PHEATRES. 
| We show you how to cone 
} duet the business, furnish 

complete itfits. We rent films 





and t “Wr te " Catal ut 
CHICAGO PROJECTING 00. 225 Sadan St, Dept. 162, Chicago 
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Home Study LAW DEPARTMENT 











BOSTON, MASS. 


p Beach, Lincoln and Kine: 
United States Hotel sri ss0'rooms. "Suites wien 


bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


5lst Boul. and Lake Shore. 


Chicago Beach Hotel Americanor uropean plan. 


Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 
The CLENDENING 198¥.1035t..N.Y" Select Home-like Economical 


$1.50 daily and up. WRITE FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


*12 stories of solid comfort.’’ Con- 
Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 


shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 





Because it demonstrates conclusively that the 
Thurman Electric Vacuum Cleaner is the best 
and most efficient sanitary cleaner ever made— 
an absolute necessity for hygienic houseclean- 
ing—that it reduces the work of housecleaning 
from hours to minutes and will save its vost 
many times over in labor, wear and tear of car- 
pets and furnishings—that,while easily portable, 
it will do all the work expected of the most ex- 
pensive wagon, or instailed cleaning outfit— 
that it is simple in construction, blows or sucks 

—does not get out of order readily, nor 
can it in any way injure your person, or 
clothing. The 


THURMAN 
Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


is equipped with the most complete out- 
fit of tried and proven cleaning and reno- 
vating tools ever sent out with a vacuum 
cleaner. It contains many exclusive fea- 
tures not found in any other cleaner and 
each machine is fully guaranteed against 
mechanical defects. We manufacture 
ali kinds of Portable Vacuum Cleaners 
priced from $35 to $125, complete. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Write us a postal today and we will mail 
you our book of proofs showing the many 
things a Thurman will do and ao better 
than any other cleaner sold at anv price 
proving conclusively why the Thurman 
is the most simple, durable and most 
efficient cleaner made—explaining how 
you may have an opportunity to test it in 
your own home for 10 days free. 


A New Way To Make Money 


If you areearning less than $10.0U aday, 
ask to explain our plan whereby you may 
establish yourself in a permanent, profit- 
able, pleasant, independent business do- 
ing sanitary housecleaning for others and 
taking orders for the Thurman Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner. Write today 








General Compressed 
Air & Vacuum 
Machinery Co. 

Established 1897 
525 Taylor Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 


With 
numbers may be 
weekly. Will hold one 


press prepaid on 


Half morocco, with title in gold. 


clasps, 


patent 
so that the inserted 
Sent by ex- 


Address 


volume. 


receipt of price, 





COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, 


—— 


New York 











Intercontinental University 








, 1104 14th St., Washington, D.C 





Prepares students to pass bar examina | 
on of any State. Personal instruc. | | 
tion by Judge Wm. Maeon Coleman, | 
\.M., Ph.D. Also courses in Business | | 
Law and Oratory ee Argumentation. | | 
Founders include te David J. Brewer, | 
U. 8. Supr Court; Se ator Chauncey M 
Depew; Edward Everett Hale; Judge Ma 
t A. Knapy Write for Catalogue | 
| 
\ 








ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 53 


ANNOUNCING 


HERE are many details in 

connection with the publica- 
tion of a paper like Collier’s which 
would be of the most intense inter- 
est to its readers, but such matter 
cannot appropriately be dealt with 
in the editorial columns. 

Knowing this, | thought there 
would be an excellent opportunity 
in these Advertising Bulletins to 
give the readers of Collier’s an in- 
sight into how a modern weekly is 
produced— who writes the editorials, 
how news is gathered for the various 
departments, the difficulties of ob- 
taining good fiction, the ins and outs 
of stage comment, how news-photo- 
graphs are obtained, and also how 
sometimes the presses have to be 
stopped and the paper torn to pieces 
to make room for some great feature 
such as the San Francisco earth- 
quake, the assassination of McKin- 
ley or any unforeseen occurrence of 
import. 

To satisfy the very natural curi- 
osity of our readers about such mat- 
ters, | have prevailed upon the edi- 
tors of Collier’s various departments 
to write a series of bulletins dealing 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE— 





BULLETINS 


BY COLLIER’S EDITORS 


with phases of their work. These 
bulletins will appear in the Weekly 
consecutively beginning with the 
issue of May 7th. The first of the 
series has been written by Mr. 
Albert Lee, our managing editor. 
In the issue of May 14th, Mr. Hap- 
good will discuss some problems of 
the editorial writer. Mr. Mark 
Sullivan, in the issue of May 21st, 
will tell something about his de- 
partment, ‘Comment on Congress”; 
and bulletins by Mr. Ruhl, Mr. 
Whitney, Mr. Davis and Mr. Glea- 
son will be announced from week 
to week. 

I am sure that you will find these 
interesting not only for the informa- 
tion they impart regarding the mak- 
ing of a weekly publication, but also 
because they will reveal, in a meas- 
ure, the personalities behind Col- 
After you have read these 
Bulletins, you will understand per- 
haps more clearly than before the 
standards set by Collier’s, editorially, 
and the obligation that rests upon 
the advertising department to live 
up to these standards in the charac- 
ter of the advertising it accepts. 


W.de. Barren . 


Manager Advertising Department 


‘From the oe Editor 
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Columbia Cars are wholly 
made within our own great 
works and in no way are 








ey. comparable with so- 
¢atted"assetnbled ‘cars-pos: 





sessing a divided responsi- 
bility of design and build. 


I rge Gibl 


THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





Station 101-A, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 








IN ANSWERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 











Money Commands 
Respect 


HE MILL will ‘never 

grind with the water 

that is passed.’’ The money 
you spend is gone. 


The money you save is the 
reserve power to help you on 
to greater things or to keep 
you from misfortune. 


Are you close fisted—do you 
save money naturally or does 
it run through your fingers ? 


We havea plan that helps you save. 
We do not take your money to spec- 
ulate with it. We make our fees by 
lending our own money on mortgage 
in New York City. We sell you these 
mortgages or guaranteed mortgage 
certificates based on them, in amounts 
of $200, $500, $1,000.and $5,000, and 
so get back our money to loan again. 


The mortgages are all first mort- 
gages, the best in the world, and the 
certificates have all the advantages 
of the guaranteed mortgages. The 
payment of the principal and in- 
terest is guaranteed absolutely by the 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany with its Capital and Surplus of 
$7,500,000. We stake our own repu- 
tation on the satisfactory character of 
these mortgage certificates. Our cap- 
ital and surplus amount to $14,000,000. 

How you can buy the $200 certificates on 


the instalment plan at $10 per month is told 
in our booklet —The Safe Way to Save. 


Send postal or coupon below for it. 


TE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


176 Broadway, New York 
Please send ‘‘The Safe Way to Save,” 
advertised in Collier’s to 


MOMO. 00065000 


vo PPrerrmerrrrrr rrr 


175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
350 Fulton Street, Jamaica 














| Like An Automobile 





free engine clutch. 
in starting is absolutely done away with. 
riding qualities are the leading features of 


M. Motorcycle. 


Get our catalogue today 


It starts from a standstill, by means of the M. M. 
The awkwardness of pedaling, and dodging teams 


Smoothness of operation, quiet running and easy 


the 


_ American Motor Co., 810 Centre St., Brockton, Mass. 
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every year—are 


the longest established. So 
speak with authority when 





and for use on phonographs 


WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


We 

Sell 
Four 
Million 
BOTTLES OF OIL 


the largest 
bottlers of oil in the world and 





we 
we 


say NYOIL HAS NO EQUAL. 
Ask your hardware dealer. 
For general household lubrications 


and 


sewing machines it is entirely in a 
class by itself. Large bottles 
(cheaper to buy) 25c; trial size 10c 








UNIVERSITY STUDY 


Summer eaten June 27 to Aug. 5 


Graduate and t ergraduate urses Arts, Sciences 
Law, Engineerin R« in Agriculture f 1 a rs 
Sy work In M ral Be jucati Manual Arts, Do tic 
Science, Pu c School Musi One fee, $15, admits to one 
and all ur gr 10 weeks) $25 N rth rn climat 

tion on f Wri f lustrated bulletin, 


MADISON, WIS. 


Univesity of ‘Wieecnsin 
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Profit ny exper and J 
write f f and 
BEN. N. Be Mik 
1505 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











strong and the handles are scientifically shaped to give great lev- 


Buy Him 

the Tool of 

a Hundred 
Uses—Help 
the Poor Man! 


Don’t let him try to 

break picture wire with his 

fingers or cut it with your 

shears. You can show him how 

to hang pictures, also how to cut 

wire, twine, cord, pull tacks from 

carpet, fix the water faucet, and do 

many things around the house if 
you buy a pair of 


Utica 


He will appre- 

ciate them more 

than any other 

tools you have 

in the house. 

The next time 

you go to your 

Hardware or Supply Store, 

be sure to get UTICA PLIERS. 
Cutting edges are tempered. Jaws are 


diy s9uIng 


S19})NF OITA 


erage power and not iniure or tire the most sensitive hand. 
We want YOU to appreciate the various uses of a pair of 


UTICA PLIERS in the home. 


You may be called upon to 


fix something yourself before you can locate a man to do it 


for you. 


A pair of UTICA PLIERS will solve the prob- 


lem. They are as adaptable as your fingers and have 
strength that enables you to do things. 

Ask your dealer to show you No. 700 UTICA PLIER for general house- 
hold use. 85 cents at dealer, 15 cents extra for postage from us. There 
are many different styles of UTICA PLIERS. If your dealer cannot show 
you the one you want, write us and we will see that you are supplied. Use 


a 


pair of UTICA PLIERS a few times, and if you are not satisfied with 


your investment, mail them to us and we will refund your money. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Dept. C., Utica, N. Y. 








Send for free booklet that shows necessary 


TRADE MARK styles, sizes and prices for everybody. 
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Every Tire is Oversize 


Each Goodyear Straight Side Detachable Tire is consider- 
ably larger than its rating. So in Goodyear Tires you get 
extra size plus extra quality. Larger tires mean increased 
mileage, fewer punctures and blow-outs and more satisfaction. 


The Landslide to Goodyears 


See what this oversize value 
amounts to in a 4-inch tire. 
Big extra mileage. 


Because of this Oversize feature and 
the other Trouble-Saving and Extra 
Service-Giving features to be found 
only in Goodyear Tires, we have 
been awarded contracts from 44 
Automobile Manufacturers to 
equip 36% of the estimated 
150,000 cars to be made in 1910. 
The contracts total up to the 
greatest number of tires ever 
ordered from a single tire 
maker in the history of the 
automobile industry. 


Other Points of Merit 


Goodyear Straight Side Detachable Tires are 
guaranteed against Rim-Cutting, Creeping and 
Coming Off. The outer sides of the tire are 
straight, permitting the use of a rim with a wide 
rounding lip where it holds the tire in place. There 
are no sharp edges—nothing to cause a rim-cut even 
though the tire be ridden flat. 

63 strands of piano wire are vulcanized into the base of 
each tire (see white spots in section). These contract with inflation 
until the tire grips the rim so tightly that it can never creep, even 
though but partially inflated. No tire bolts need be used. Goodyear 
Tires are supreme in resiliency and are easiest removed and replaced. 


(}00D»SYEAR 


TIRES | 





All Motorists ¥ 
know that larger 
tires practically 
eliminate trouble. 








These are but a fe of tk xclusive patented features of Goodyear Tire They save 
trouble and expense ar insure ich unheard of mileage that users who have once ridden 
Goodyear Tires can never be induced to use any ahaa kind 

At the Grand Central Palace Show Goodyear Tires led in number of American made 
ple asure cat pe y over 40%. Ser r iluable book How to Select an Auto 


mobile Tire It’s lire Sen ree for the askir 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. , Mate Office Erie St., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in all principal cities 
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After an evening 
with the top liners 
of the amusement 
world, enjoyed 
from your easy 
chair in the quiet 
of your home, you 
realize that noth- 
ing in the way of 
amusement that 
ever came over the 


footlights equals 
that afforded by an 


EDISON 
PHONO: 


GRAPH 


Edison Phonographs range in 
price from the Amberola at 
$200, down to the Gem at 
$12.50. The Amberola has the 
sweetness, clearness and faith- 
ful reproducing powers that 
characterize all Edison instru- 
ments and, in addition, a case 
that is a masterpiece of the cab- 
inet-maker’s art. It comes in 
either mahogany or oak. Who- 
ever buys a Gem, Fireside, 
Home, Standard or Triumph 
gets everything that the genius 
of Mr. Edison has been able 
to devise. All have sapphire 
reproducing points that do not 
scratch or require changing; 
all have silent, long- running 
spring motors. E ach is a per- 
fect instrument, playing both 
Edison Standard and Amberol 
Records. Any Edison dealer 
has the line. Go and hear them 
or write us for complete catalog. 
National Phonograph Co., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVEKTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





At the vaudeville 
show you tolerate 
a number of indif- 
ferent turns to hear 
one top liner—like 
Lauder, for in- 
stance. In your 
home with an Ed- 
ison Phonograph, 
youcan haveanall- 
star performance 
because the real 
stars only, and all 
the real stars make 


FE DISON 


STAN DARD 
S AMBEROL 


RECORDS 


Edison Records are of two 
kinds—Standard and Amberol. 
Amberol Records play twice 
as long as Standard Records. 
They give you another verse 
or two of the songs you like, a 
waltz or a two-step that is long 
enough, a monologue that gets 
somewhere and Grand Opera 
that is not cut or hurried. 
Edison Records afford a clear- 
ness and sweetness of tone not 
possible in Records made in 
rg other way. They always 
do justice to the singer, band 
or orchestrz is why the 
great singers and musicians 
prefer to make Records for the 
Edison Phonograph. Edison 
Records can be bought of any 
Edison dealer—Standard Rec- 
ords at 35 cents each; Amberol 
Records 50 cents each; Grand 
Opera Records 75 cents to 
$2.00. 
National Phonograph Co., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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dian the hair 
with ease, to keep 
it soft, clean and 
fluffy, you will 
surely profit 
by the use 

of 












Swedish Hair Powder 
The Dry Shampoo 


An antiseptic vegetable powder, which removes 
all dust, grease and excessive oil from the hair 
after 10 minutes’ brushing and cleanses the hair 
thoroughly without washing. It does not change 
the color of the hair. Dust it on with powder puff. 

For a by all first class dealers at 10c, 50c (by mail 
60c) and $1 .00 per box. If your dealer cannot supply 


you, send his name with 'Oc for a liberal trial package 
and our pamphiet “‘How to Have Handsome Hair.” 


Waldeyer & Betts, Dept. F, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Rubber Leather \ 







ey German Silver 


FOSTER’S ARCH 
Support and Heel Cushion 


Strengthens gan lessens ‘‘jar’’—makes § 
walking easy—gracetul—tireless. As light—soft 
—snugasa glove. A fit for every foot. Yoursize ff 
and $2 brings a pair today. For sale at all shoe ff 
stores. Tredair Cushions separate 25c per pair. 
FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
170 N Summer Street oston, Mass. 


ifeeroulfh 
| fea STATESMAN 
WEATHERproof Signs 


i} On fences, posts, buildings—they 
are pulling big for thousands of 
advertisers. Our ‘“‘Glaze’’ finish is proof against 
weather conditions 1 to 5 years. Patent Clasp 
makes Statesman Signs the only kind you can use 
on wire fences, All sizes, any combination of fast 
colors, printed on heavy board. We prepay freight 
and furnish catch phrases. 


. ss 
Most Economical Advertising 
Each sign works all hours, all weathers, tor years, and costs 
only 1 to 3 cents, Where can you get equal service so cheap? 
Write now on letter head for price list, samples and book, 
“Do You Believe In Signs?” Some of the best concerns in 
your line are using our goods, Ask us WHO, 


High-Class Salesmen Wanted 
STATESMAN CO., 64 Jefferson Av., Marshall, Mich. 























You Will if You Use 





















Cheap as Wood 





We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct, 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 
agents. Our catalog is free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 948 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Ornamental Fence week ter 

Lawns ‘Besgaes 22, Cemeteries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought 


Iron Fence alogue free. Write for Special Offer. 
THE WARD ‘FENCE co. Box 145, Decatur, Ind. 
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From pure gum rub- 
ber woven absolute- 
to your measure 


: I Jur Stockings are the 
if best in the world and 


at the same price you our prices are the low- 
ay for poor-wearing : oa ; 

Fondp-tneds pie bg ? # est. W rite tor book- 
Address Worcester j let, self-measurement 


Elastic Stocking Co. 4 blank and inf atic 
ine front dane y blank and information 
Worcester, Mass. about Varicose Veins. 















r copy of the T, & M. Engine bool 
You motor boat men 
is book full of in- 


8 just off 









so you will find some 
inie cts ab ut the cup-winning 
r & M. “Er s. 2 to 150 L P. nolact 
n ' 4 incre ces 





Termaat. “t Monahan Company 
Dept. J 14) Oshkosh, Wis 











Palmer Motors and Launches 





2and 4 Cycle. 1,2 and 4 Cylinder. Stationary 
and Marine. One to 30 H. P. Catalogue FREE 
PALMER BROS., Box C, COS COB, CONN. 


New York: 31 E. 2istSt. Philadelphia: The Bourse. B 
85 Union St. Pr e, R 








WEDDINC ; INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 

— ments, ete., engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere, Mom ram 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Ay 50e. Write for samples 


The Estabrook Press, 180 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. N 





T ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








“ditorial Bulletin 


Saturday, April 30, 1910 





@. Next week’s issue will contain in addition to the usual depart- 
ments further information about Mr. Ballinger, fiction, a story 
of one of the most interesting reclamation projects in the West, 
and other matter of varied interest. The cover, by Reuterdahl, 
will reproduce a drawing, in color, of an old Dutch frigate. 


‘“The American Dreyfus Case ”’ 


@. The above will be the title of an exposition of the way that 
officialdom at Washington, the Secretary of the Interior, the Attor- 
ney-General, and the President, arbitrarily crushed a public servant, 
suppressed the truth, and made a series of statements which are 
disproved in this article. In other words, it shows that willingness 
of arbitrary power to crush the truth whenever the truth is in- 
convenient, which can be found in all times and all countries. 


As the Liner Sank 


@. The fiction in next week’s number will be a story by Elia W. 
Peattie entitled «*The Bundle of Life.’’ It is founded, evidently, 
on an ocean disaster very recently in the public mind. A young 
man was returning from Europe in great distress of mind. He 
was a fastidious young man. He had quarreled with his wife, 
and he was out of sorts with all the world. As the steamer neared 
New York he reclined in his steamer-chair and watched the other 
passengers tramp past him up and down the deck. They bored 
and irritated him excessively. He didn’t agree with a remark in 
one of his mother’s recent letters that ‘‘We are all bound together 
in a bundle of life.” 


q@. And then the collision came—and the cries, commands, an- 
guished, fateful voices. When it was all over and: the passengers 
—Americans and Italians, Germans, Irishmen, Poles-and Swedes— 
had been saved, a wonderful thing had happened. The young 
man had learned something that he might never have learned in 
any other way. There was a peculiar meaning to his words wh2n 
he said, at last, to an old Italian woman who was congratulating 
everybody with impersonal enthusiasm, ‘Yes, I am saved.’? The 
story has unusual human feeling and it is, besides, a mighty realistic 
description of a modern collision at sea. 


The Press Agent De Luxe 


@. Most readers of the newspapers will remember the trip of 
Scotty, ‘the spendthrift miner of Death Valley,’? who came East 
and isft a trail or champagne bottles and newspaper notices in his 
wake, but few of them are aware of all the circumstances of that 
ingenious journey. In ‘*The Gentle Art of Publicity ’’ Mr. Charles 
T. Heaslip tells the inside story of this and various other well- 
known newspaper stories of recent years. It is a ‘‘ wise” aad 
amusing article on a new business which has become important 
only within very recent yeais. 


The Fight with a River 


q@ In Collier’s for January 22, under the title, «« Those Who Wait,” 
we published an article by Arthur Ruhl contrasting two reclamation 
projects in Idaho. One was undertaken by the Government, the 
other by private capital, and the latter had jumped ahead at a spec- 
tacular rate while the former has lagged. The reason for this, it was 
pointed out, is that the Government project is merely part of a vast 
national undertaking, one unit of which can not be pushed at the 
expense of others, while the private project could be boomed for all 
it was worth by the capitalists behind it like any other money- 
making enterprise. 


q@ In an article next week called “The Other Side,’”? Mr. Ruhl 
describes the dramatic struggle between the settlers and the Colorado 
River in the picturesque region of the sunken desert of Southern 
California. Here private enterprise undertook a task which only 
very large capital or the Government itself should have handled. It 
is seventeen years since the fight began and it is only now being 
permanently won. Engineers all over the country have watched it 
and written and lectured about it, as physicians might study some 
novel problem in surgery. The President himself had to come to 
the rescue. 


q@. If it had been lost, four years ago, the whole Imperial Valley 
might now be an inland lake and the result would have been a 
geographical tragedy, so to speak, unique in modern times. The 
battle was close enough as it was and the whole story is one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of reclamation. And the 
title also refers to the side of the pioneer’s life which the gazer at 
irrigation rainbows doesn’t always see. 
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RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose 





FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Easily attached 
Holds fast 


Does not tear 


Consequently 
saves its cost 
many times 
over in sav- 
ing of stock- 
ings 

—Try them. 





moulded 
rubber but- 
tonand vel- 
vet grip 
stamped on Bf 
the loops. 








Worn by Children everywhere 


YOU CAN BUY THEM ANYWHERE 
Or Sample Pair. Children’s Sizes (give 
age), mailed on receipt of 16 cents. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


GENUINE 
Hand 


Woven 


PANAMA 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Hats 
Panama Hats more popular than ever—-all the rage 
this summer. By importing large quantities we can 
sell direct to user for this surprisingly low price. These 
hats are warranted genuine all fiand-woven; un- 
blocked, and can be worn in that condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies and Children. Easily blocked in any shape or 
style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; the difference 
only in fineness of weave. Assorted sizes. Weight only 2 oz. 
Sent prepaid, $1 00 Order today. Satisfaction Guar- 
on receipt of @ anteed. Supply Limited. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. D 830 Broadway, New York City 


WE WILL SELL YOU AT 
WHOLESALE AGENT’S PRICE 


One AMERICAN Motorcycle if we 
haven't an agent in your city. We 
want our machines introduced in 
= every town. We want Live Agents and 
offer the best money-making proposition 


on ee Metererches and aan Bicycles. 
WRITE US— 
American nde Co. 1365 Wells St, Chicago, Ill. 


Vis sible Typewriters 


Send for prices on the Olivers, Un- 
derwoods and L.C Smiths, we are able 





































o offer you at lowest figures for first- 
class machines. We also continue the 
bargains offered in other Standard 
machines: Remingtons $32.50: Smith 
= re miers $27.50 and Fay Sholes $20.00. 

chines at $3.0 per month, 





Send for catalog and fn!’ particulars. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY, 920 Baldwin tidg., Chicago, Ti. 


Work for Men and BIG PROFIT MADE 


Women 
GROWING MUSHROOMS 












Markets waiting for what you 
raise, No capital or special 
place necessary. Grown in cel- 
lais, stables, sheds, boxes, etc. rite 
adh lustrated free booklet showing 





and farm and learn how to start, 
National Spawn and Mushroom Co. 


Start Now Dept. 54, Boston, Mass. 


—If you will send us the 
Lay or Bust name of your poultry sup- 
ply dealer, we will send you our Poultry Almanac abso- 
lutely free; worth $1.00. Send a postal card for it today. 
Tells how to make your hens ‘‘Lay or Bust.’’ Also about 
our wonderful ‘‘Lullaby” Brooders, costing only $1.50 





delivered to you. Money back if not satisfactory. 
THE PARK & POLLARD go. 
108 Friend Street oston, Mass. 


SW 650.55 Ruby FREE 


~al ia 








— To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 
me sold direct from mine to customer at % 
im) WW to jewelers’ prices, we will send free a 
genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut, and our 

beautiful 40 page Art Catalogue showing Gems in actual colors 
and sizes, for 4 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send today, 


Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. € 4, Mesilla Park, N. M. 








180,340.00 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
YOU Ought To Have My FREE BOOKS 
telling x YW OTHERS will do the same IN THE FUTURE. 
HAT and HOW to INVENT” Book Free! 


E. E. VROOMAN. Patent Lawyer, » 85: 2P. Washington, D.C. 











PRIZES — TROPHIES 


Cups, fob medals, trophy shields, ete. Appro- 
priately bess im i and suitably inscribed 
for all occasions. Write for Catalogue 


DORRETY, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
a Cups, Badges, Rings and Watch Fobs. 
id for my eis ailluste; rates 1 1910 catalo 
FREDERICK =. 30 West Street, Boston 


SECURED OR FEE 
ATENTS | wy ELUNE 


Book, and List of Inventions Wante ent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO w pl st ry D. Cc. 


PATE NTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 

aa lawya 612F &., Washington, 
advice an OKs tree, 
Rates reasonable. Hig me re fer ences Best services, 


lest PATENTS that cnet 
Our 3 bx for tors mailed on rece ents stamp 
R.S.@A - L KOE. Der t. 51 Washin zton D C. Est ab.1869 
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Mark Twain 

GENTLE MAN, if that abused title may have significance 
restored to it, was MarK Twain. Good and ill fortune made 
trial of his finely tempered spirit, and success could not 
spoil nor adversity embitter him. His humor might play like 
summer lightning over the range of human weakness, but his com- 
passion was warm and universal as the rain. 

much in the man as in the writer. 

His pen knew neither fear nor reverence, yet he dipped it tenderly 
in the heart of childhood. He asked for no exemptions from human 
hardship, and he gave out in the last year of his life, when a great 
sorrow came to him, a glow as of a spirit about to be released. 

To eall Mark Twain a humorist merely would be to describe 
SHAKESPEARE as a strolling player. More than one generation has 
drunk at the well-head of his tonie and sane philosophy. 

A letter written a few weeks before his death showed him notwith- 
standing his courage to have felt that the darkness was closing in. He 
wrote from Bermuda: ‘‘ There is not another orphan who is so wrecked, 
so ruined, so forsaken, as I am. Just a battered old derelict washing 
about the wastes of the great seas, with nobody on the bridge.’’ 

America is poorer, in Mr. CLEMENS’s death, by the loss of a great 
and gracious personality; there is a void, not to be filled, in the hearts 
of those whom he surrounded with his friendship; but who shall say he 
has not earned that honorable and anxiously awaited resting-place be- 
side JEAN and Susie and their mother? He has left to those he loved a 
stainless memory and to this nation a lasting heritage of smiles and 
tears. 


America has lost as 


The Editor’s Cross 

N OSBORNE COUNTY, KANSAS, a newspaper, called ‘The 

Farmer,’’ has at least one man on it who certainly can write, prob- 
ably because he can think and feel. ‘‘ The other day,’’ he says, ‘‘ we 
picked up a dinky weekly paper that comes to our desk every week. As 
usual, we found something in it that made us somewhat tired, and we 
threw it down in disgust.’? As the editor sat and glanced at it again, 
a change came over him. There were few advertisements ; behind them 
he saw the wolf howling outside the door of the little print shop. The 
printing was poor,.and he knew the editor had a family. In this family 
he imagined he saw the gaunt specter of adversity, and he goes on: 
‘Tt is all-fired easy to poke fun at the dinky papers when the waves of 
prosperity are breaking in over our own doorstep.’’ This sounds to us 
a good deal like Christianity, and we pass on our compliments to the 
editor of the Osborne County ‘‘ Farmer.”’ 


Philosophy 
ORE FAR-SIGHTED than the average citizen, Senator ALDRICH 

M may be taken to have good reasons for thinking of retirement. 
He may remember this: 

“A porochial life, ma’am, is a life of worrit, and vexation, and hardihood; but 
all public characters, as I may say, must suffer prosecution.” 
The above bit of literature is from ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ and was put into 
the mouth of Mr. BUMBLE, a public servant, who left office unrewarded 
and unappreciated. Mr. ALDRICH might hang it up above his desk as 
an encouragement toward a philosophie conclusion to life in Warwick 
Neck, and leave Washington affairs to men who have suffered less from 
an ungrateful public. 

Language 

\ENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S SPEECH against Mr. WickEeRsHAM, 
\ ) for his summary dismissal of the Government’s suit to dissolve the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford merger, has not been fully under- 
stood. First, it has been proclaimed that LA FOLLETTE was ignorant 
of geography, because he said the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
and the Boston and Maine were competing lines. They were competing 
lines in interstate traffic, which is what he was talking about, and that 
they were competing the Senators from Massachusetts well know. 
Secondly, Mr. WICKERSHAM’S excuse for dropping the Roosevelt suit a 
few hours after he got the opportunity was what might be called tricky. 
He said that when the Roosevelt Administration decided to bring the 
suit a certain decision by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts had not 
been rendered. Did Mr. WICKERSHAM not know that the suit was actu- 
ally begun by the Roosevelt Administration twenty days after the Massa- 
chusetts decision was handed down? 
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Documents 

N R. BRANDEIS has to struggle constantly against the power of 

the Interior Department to hold back documents necessary to a 
fair trial of BALLINGER. Again and again, throughout the long hear- 
ings, he has had to fight and fight and fight for information which the 
other side already had, his head usually being pounded by NELSON in 
the meantime. Here is an instance. He called for certain documents, 
generally described, on January 27. On February 14 he received the 
one document which he had been able to describe specifically and none 
of those described more generally. Late in March Mr. BRANDEIS learned 
by accident what part of the papers were, which in this connection had 
been withheld. He then made another demand. BALLINGER protested. 
The committee supported BRANDEIS, but still the needed documents were 
kept away. On April 15 he protested again, and as this issue of 
COLLIER’S goes to press it is impossible to tell whether he will ever 
receive the documents to which he is entitled. If GLAvis had not pos- 
sessed a great memory, and fortified himself besides with many copies 
and affidavits, a precious lot of information it would have been possible 
to drag from the Interior Department. 


Strings to Washington 

‘NOME YEARS AGO the Santa Fé Railroad started to build a new 
\ ) line through Arizona. It planned to go through the Box Cafion of 
the Gila River, and acquired the right. It is alleged that the Southern 
Pacific, which got control of this part of the Santa Fé, allowed this right to 
lapse. Some private capitalists thereupon filed on the waters of the Gila 
River and asked the Interior Department to give them the cafion for a 
reservoir site. The Southern Pacific opposed this application. The rail- 
road can elevate its tracks and save the dam site. The private dam will 
irrigate several hundred thousand acres of the most fertile land, most of 
it held by men who are seeking to cultivate the soil. The hopes of 
these men will be ruined if the Interior Department sides with the 
Southern Pacific. The Department will pass upon the question soon. 
In a somewhat similar condition of affairs in the Des Chutes Cafion, in 
Oregon, BALLINGER favored the Hill railroad, of which he himself 
was an incorporator, and gave the Southern Pacific what the officials 
of that road termed a raw deal. He now has a heaven-sent chance 
to make good, and get back into the graces of the Southern Pacific, 
although it will be a little hard on the pioneers. If he does, still more 
entertaining will become some of the facts, not yet made public, about 
the Des Chutes River controversy. 


Busy Little Bees 

NOTION HAS GONE FORTH that, after R. A. B. left the Gov- 
ernment service, the only claims against the Government which 
he supported were the Cunningham claims. Nay, nay, PAULINE. | He 
was not so idle. He had not only coal claims, but land claims, timber, 
and stone claims, and water-power claims, and about them all he wrote 
or telegraphed busily to his friend and former subordinate, urging haste 
in favor of his clients. Where two persous claimed the same piece of 
land, BALLINGER urged DENNETT to decide for his client. He acted, to 
a greater or less extent, for at least four of the most powerful groups of 
Alaska claimants: the Cunningham group, of thirty-three claims, whose 
property was recently estimated as worth between fifty and one hundred 
millions; the Green or White group of sixty-six claims; the Watson 
group of sixty-four and the Hartline group of ten. He incorporated 
the McKenzie Anthracite Coal Company, and the Carbon Mountain 
Anthracite Coal Company. He represented Eastern capitalists who were 
interested in the purchase of the Katalla Coal Fields Railway Company. 
He was counsel for the Hanford Irrigation and Power Company, and 
for certain Congressmen from Nebraska and California who were coal 
claimants. His letters to DENNETT are a steady fire of requests in favor 
of his friends and clients, and ‘‘ FRED’’ answers always with enthusiasm, 
although, as he says, the interference of the Forestry sometimes makes 
it hard for him. Poor DENNETT would like to be much more busy 

politically than his onerous duties permit: 

“It has been a strange experience to me not to be in a Presidential campaign, as 
this is the first IT have been out for nearly twenty years, but I hope that my absence 
from active participation in the field work connected with the campaign will be prop- 
erly understood.” 

Oh, yes, FreD, it was fully understood. You were needed in Washing- 
ton, for, as you so innocently express it, ‘‘ there are several things that 
9 
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have come up just prior to election that could easily have gone wrong.”’ 
You were required, as Senator GUGGENHEIM realized, just where you 
were, in the Capital, and ACHILLEs was able to raise the funds for Mr. 
TaFt’s election. A sweet story. The only persons to whom these tiny 
Wire-pullers are useful are the wealthy, who can reward their services. 
In the words of the old wheeze: ‘‘ Here’s to the rich, Gop bless ’em, 
and as for the poor, damn ’em, they’re used to it.’’ 


Science 

FT NHE REASON why a man 1s selected from all America to be head of 

_ a pseudo-scientifie society presumably is his knowledge. The Rev. 
Dr. Tomkins of Philadelphia is president of the American Antivivisec- 
tion Society. He says human life has not been lengthened. Generally 
speaking, in Europe it has increased, in three hundred and fifty years, 
from about twenty to about forty years; in England, in less than hali 
a century, it has increased about five years; in Prussia, in the last 
quarter of a century, over six years; in Massachusetts there has been 
five years gain in forty years. The reverend doctor says, ‘‘ the thing 
which has made living more endurable through the advance of these 
centuries has been the development of character regardless of the ills 
attending the body.’’ We submit to the clergyman that a regard for the 
truth helps to develop character, and are of the opinion that a text for 
an excellent sermon may be found in the thirty-second verse of the 
eighth chapter ofthe Gospel according to St. John. 


The Only Reason 

YNDER THE OLD REGIME in San Francisco they had nickel-in- 
U the-slot gambling machines in all the saloons and cigar-stands, 
The reform Taylor administration abolished them. Under the new 
‘‘ liberal’? administration the interested people started a movement to 
have the ordinance against them revoked. The agent who was working 
up sentiment interviewed a wealthy saloon-keeper. 

‘‘Sure!’’ said the saloon-keeper, ‘‘ I’m for putting’em back. There 
ain’t no argument against ’em except the moral one.’’ 


Metaphors 

\ANNON IS STANDING PAT with a blare of trumpets. If that 
Cc statement contains a mixed metaphor, the justification for its 
use is Uncle Jor himself. In a letter to the Texas ‘ Republic” 
the Speaker gave thanks to the editor for past favors and closed 
with this flourish: 

“In my opinion it is better to fight and fall, if fall we must, standing by those 
policies than to win in a race on the highway of populism and have victory like 
Dead Sea fruit, turned to ashes on our lips.” 


The only appropriate answer is an almost forgotten classic which ran 
something like this: ‘‘ Then why have you and your henchmen sheared 
all the fleece from the goose that laid the golden egg until you have 
milked it dry?’’ 


Mark ‘Twain 


An American Pioneer in Man’s Oldest Art, Whose Death is Mourned by the World at Large 


APPY AMONG creative artists is the humorist. He strikes 

as deep into life as his neglected brothers who deal in pain 

and tragedy. But he alone carries the people with him. He 

has their good will, while he interprets their life to them. 
And only at his death is there sadness because of him. The more he 
made them merry, the richer the grief. And there are few peoples 
to-day on the earth where there is no sense of loss because Mark TWAIN 
died. He would have been seventy-five years old in November, and in 
the final months had suffered much pain. 

Printer’s devil and Mississippi pilot, eub reporter, pioneer, miner, 
and tramp royal, he knew life, and got the rough stuff out of which 
to spin his cloth of gold from reality itself. He had lived the life from 
necessity, and then wrote it out. 

His sense of the vast innate humor of things was beaten into the 
fiber of him by the Nevada years, when he was territorial secretary in 
the State of Nevada. Those were great days. It was a life that couldn't 
stand the swiftest theatrical show for ten minutes running, but in its 
panting restlessness clamored for poker and drink and dancing and 
barbaric music. Partly a glorified pienic, full of easy nuggets and 
dramatic high lights, and then again tragic and bitter, where sweat and 
blood dropped free. 

A Western man has said of him: ‘‘ A good many people think 
Mark Twain is a natural-born humorist. He isn’t. He simply de- 
seribed the things he saw in Nevada and got the habit.’’ 

The tumult of that life never forsook him. It passed into the color 
and startling suddenness of his prose. A land that was unexpected and 
vast, and men who were irreverent, ironic, fearless and sincere, what 
was left to do but hive the honey from those unreaped fields? 

In the teeth of the schools, he broke away from the gentle reminiscent 
New England tradition, and struck out a trail as new and sure as 
that of ABRAHAM LINCOLN in statecraft. He was an American in every 
line of his mirthful copy, and it was a generation before the critics 
eaught up and knew it for literature, and ANpREW LANG ealled it 
Homeric. 

Leaping into the public eye with the overburdened life of the Cala- 
veras frog who couldn’t jump because of his meal of buckshot, he hit 
his public yet harder with ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,’’ which showed the 
ignorant and unashamed American tourist thrust upon the shrines of 
Europe, who forthwith dramatizes his own innocence, and is unaware 
of CoLumpBus, but weeps at the grave of Apam. He finds the old 
masters a clutter of paint, and refuses to be moved by the cant of 
embryo Cookists. He turns a fresh, untroubled face on Europe, and 
asks that it make its own impression sincerely and first-hand. 

That manhandling of the holy places and hoar traditions was the 
key to MarK Twarn, who faced life itself in the same naked way. Back- 


ground, and atmosphere and the accumulations of convention were non 
existent for him, who asked them only to give up their reality and what 
of vital spark they still possessed for him. This trait of the unabashed 


accounted for some of his more doubtful ventures, as when he entered 
the lists of the Shakespeare controversy. 
The books which will safeguard his fame longer than a library of 


solemn and academic tomes are ‘‘ Tom Sawyer ’’ and its greater sequel, 


‘* Tluckleberry Finn,’’ wherein the boy in literature is first discovered 
and celebrated. All the Boytowns and Bad Boys since owe a goodly 
debt to the clean sweep of those adventures, where boys whitewash 
fences, run away from home, and exhibit their naked souls in a leaping 
narrative, brimmed with undying laughter, and poignant with such 
touches of pathos as the unsuspected deafness of poor black Jim’s 
little girl. The humor of those early books persists through many lan- 
guages, and is little time-worn by forty years. 

To see things with fresh eyes, and find nothing sacred simply 
because other men had removed their shoes—it was in this spirit that he 
invaded the medieval realm, and plucked the comie out of the forest 
rides of knights and ladies and the renowned jousts. He ealled it 
‘* A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.’’ THe had already written 
‘* The Prince and the Pauper ’’ to show that tenderness and reverence 
could be accorded. 

In his ‘‘ Joan of Are’’ he dealt tenderly with the lovely lady in 
proof that he knew how to kneel as well as strike. 

Ile made a few swift sorties into literary criticism in the same 
masculine, forthright way—notably in his bitter attack on SuHeL_uey for 
the treatment of the poor drowned Harriet, and in the paper on 
Cooper, whom he pilloried for committing the 57 varieties of literary 
sin in plot construction and style. 

He did not flinch from facing the popular good will, which was so 
largely his, and attacked the national policy of imperialism in his 
eloquent ‘‘ To Them That Sit in Darkness,’’ and the acrid drive at 
General Funston. Funston thought of replying, and the author, in 
the pride of conscious power, advised him to beware or he would hand 
him out some ‘‘ man-talk.’’ 

He was free of prejudices, and wrote a fine, strong article on the 
Jews, where the unfailing sympathy of it ineluded some earnest 
criticism, 

The external facts are few after the early hard years which grounded 
him in reality. The books sold like ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’  Ilis 
lectures were always thronged. 

In old age he met a sudden financial loss to himself—and to those 
who had invested with him in a publishing house of his founding—by 
a recurrence of energy on the leeture platform, which cleared every 
cent of the indebtedness. He exactly repeated the intrepid and honor- 
able feat of WALTER Scorr, which had enriched literary history for a 
hundred years. , 

In his later years he was moved by the pathos of life—the ceaseless 
striving game. Tis manner was affectionate and playful, and the 
impression of him on the spirit was tender and pathetic. He was simple 
and offhand, never forcing the note. His conversation was made up of 
short, easy words, never aiming at wit or cleverness. Sometimes. too. 
there was musie on his lips, as when, on his birthday celebration, he 
spoke of Pier 70, and the laughter and songs of the young men in the 
streets at midnight, no more to be heard. 


With the fearless poise of the head of white hair, he would be 
watched by a theater audience more closely than the star actor on the 


stage. Ten thousand men rose to their feet when he entered the open 
air auditorium at the Yale bicentennial 
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Samuel Langhorne Clemen 


Born, Florida, Missouri, November 30, 1835 
Died, Redding, Connecticut, April 21, 1910 
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Mr. Roosevelt greeting the officers of the U.S.S. “Scorpion” on the wharf at Alexandria, upon the arrival of his train from Cairo, March 30. The “ Scorpion”’ 
brought Ambassador Straus from Constantinople to meet the ex-President. From Alexandria Mr. Roosevelt sailed for Naples, reaching there on April 2 
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Landing at Naples—Mr. Roosevelt, having requested that there be no official The ex-President views the Palatine—He inspected the other antiquities of 
demonstration, was met by Ambassador Leishman and a party of Americans Rome, including the Forum, and the Coliseum, and ascended Capitoline Hill 


Colonel Roosevelt in Egypt and in Italy 
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DRAWN BY F.G. COOPER 


The Man of Destiny 

E WHOM Watterson celebrates as “alto- 

gether the most startling figure who has 

appeared in the world since Napoleon 

Bonaparte,” on leaving Italy was royally 
entertained in Austria. The festivities culminated 
with the Emperor Francis Joseph’s dinner in the 
Imperial Palace at Schénbrunn. 

The troubled incident of the Vatican interview 
was closed, at least temporarily, by a call on Mr. 
Roosevelt from the Papal Nuncio at Vienna. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Roosevelt tours Europe and 
meets the monarchs, the gossip is rife of some large- 
minded scheme which he will launch. Most per- 
sistent has been the rumor that he will advocate 
a partial disarmament to relieve the nations of 
the present almost,unendurable taxation for armies 
and navies. 


Australia’s New Government 


J 1TH forty-four members out of seventy-five 

/ in the “House,” and a majority in the Sen- 

ate, the Labor Party controls the Federal 

Parliament in Australia. General elections were 

held on April 13. In recent years the Labor Party 

has held the balance of power with the two old-line 

parties, but this is its first victory direct from the 
people. 

Australia for the white men and an Australian 
navy have been two of the planks in labor’s plat- 
form. The question of defense has long been dis- 
cussed in the Commonwealth. When Lord Kitchener 
visited West Point on April 16 he said: 

“T am glad I recommended West Point to the 
Government of Australia as the institution after 
which they should plan the military institution that 
it is proposed to establish in that Commonwealth.” 

The Deadly Closure 
Y THE drastic device of closure, Commons 
passed the anti-Lords resolutions on the night 
of April 14. They went through with a vote 
of 351 to 246. This was followed by a resolution 


limiting the life of Parliament to five years passed 
by 334 to 236. 


Mr. Balfour has a chilly voice, and his clear, ironic 
Statements are apt to get under the skin. He was 
able to divide and infuriate the House with a few 
nonchalant remarks, of which this is a sample: 

“The Premier has bought the Trish vote for his 
Budget and bought it successfully, but the price he 


‘Oo ipril 30 


WESTWARD HO! 


has paid is the dignity of his office and of all 
the great traditions of which he ought to be the 
guardian.” 

Mr. Asquith said that the Government would com- 
ply with: the demands of John Redmond. These 
demands were the emasculation of the Lords as 
the price of Irish support in passing the Budget. 
Mr. Asquith further said that if the Lords reverse 
the Government policy of limiting the power of the 
House of Lords, he would look to the steps neces- 
sary to give that policy statutory effect. If the Gov- 
ernment then did not find itself in a position to 
insure statutory effect being given to its policy, the 
Ministers would resign or recommend the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. 

The anti-Lords resolutions deprive the House of 
Lords of final veto power over bills. They deprive 
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Getting Ready 
he Kaiser prepares to meet the Colonel 


From the New York “‘American”’ 


the House of Lords of the power to reject or amend 
a money bill. Further, they restrict the power of the 
House of Lords over bills other than money bills, so 
that any such bill which has passed the House of 
Commons in three successive sessions and has been 
rejected by the House of Lords in each of these 
sessions shall become a law without the consent of 
the House of Lords on royal assent being declared, 
provided that at least two years have elapsed be- 
tween the date of the first reading of the bill in 
the House of Commons and the date when it passes 
the House of Commons for the third time. 

One of the ways suggested of curing the Lords 
of their conservatism has been that of the King’s 
creating a few hundred Liberal peers. Lord Newton 
summed up this remedy as “throwing 200 or 300 
backwoodsmen to the wolves of democracy.” 


A Resurrection 

R. BRYAN reappears in headlines with a 
\ semi-reaffirmation of free silver and the 16 

to 1 doctrine. It was in the form of a letter 
at a Jefferson Day dinner of District of Columbia 
Democrats. He referred to Mr. Taft’s attributing 
present high prices mainly to the increase in the 
production of gold and the consequent enlargement 
of the volume of money. Mr. Bryan ealls this an 
unexpected and gratifying endorsement of “our 
party’s” proposition in 1896 when more money was 
demanded as the remedy for falling prices. 

“We may now consider the quantitative theory of 
money established beyond dispute.” 

At the same talkfest, with customary brilliance, 
Senator Gore indited a Congressional and national 
platform for the coming campaigns of his party. 
Twelve words long, it runs: “Less tariff, more 
trade, free ships, no trusts, no graft, no Taft.” 


Professor Sumner 


MOST “Yale men” would agree that no other 
M single personality on the faculty of the last 
= twenty-five years impressed as many men 
with the vividness of William Graham Sumner, who 
died on April 12. 

After he was graduated from college, he studied 
in Europe. Later he became deacon in the Epis- 
copal Church, assistant rector, and rector. From the 
ministry he returned to teaching, and took a chair 
in Yale. He specialized and taught in economies 
and the science of society, and held a professorship 


of political economy and sociology at Yale for 
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L. Scott, Superintendent. 


Presented by Governor M. 


Edward VII, resting from 
alone—without the curious 








Lord Kitchener of Khartoum at West Point 


General Viscount Kitchener inspecting the United States Military Academy, April 16, with Colonel Hugh 


The British Field Marshal was received at his request as a private citizen 





The Battleship “South Carolina” Receives a Silver Service 
F. Ansel on behalf of the State of South Carolina. The service is valued at $5,000. 


The ceremony took place at Charleston, April 12, the anniversary of the bombardment of Fort Sumter 





England’s Democratic Monarch 


being King, at Biarritz. The visitors respect his holiday, and leave him entirely 
staring which attends all the movements of an American President, even at home 
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thirty-six years. He was an advocate of free trade: 
and a strong anti-Imperialist. 

“Yes, I went into the church,” he said in his 
gruff but attractive way, “went into it and went 
through it. Got all there was to be got out of 
it.’ He meant that the intellectual feeding went 
thin. 

“Career impulse” was a favorite phrase of his, 
He was then referring to the stirrings of ambition 
in work felt by the young graduate as he steps out 
into active life. 

“We are a ware,” he used to say; “life uses us up, 
just as kitchen ware is used up. Then we are 
tossed out. I have been a ware, and I’ve had hard 
usage, too.” 

It is probably fair to believe that a good many 
men in different parts of the earth stopped their 
work for a little on hearing of his death, long 
enough at least to say, each 1) his own vernacular: 
“There went a man.” 


Columbia, the Gem of the South Atlantic 


NITIZENS of Columbia, South Carolina, opened 
) the month of April by adopting the commission 
form of government. It is the first city in the 
South Atlantie section to adopt the device. Colum- 
bia had been governed in the usual aldermanic way, 
and for some years a feeling has been growing in 
the community that the city was not getting value 
received for the taxes paid. There is a recall provision 
on a twenty per cent petition. Initiative and ref- 
erendum are also provided for. 
Iola, in Kansas, has added itself to the roll of 
the cities who desire better things. 
Buffalo, New York, is considering what the “Sun” 
ealls a “silly charter.” 
Pittsburg, tired of graft, is talking up com- 
mission government. 


Bar-and-Bottle Bill 


rFWNHE Bar-and-Bottlie Bill, which has been fought 
out in the Massachusetts Legislature, aims 
to separate the two kinds of license now granted 
to saloons in license cities of Massachusetts. Liquor 
is sold by the glass and by the bottle, pitcher, or 
“gvrowler” in the same saloon. The bill would per- 
mit only one of these kinds of sale in one place. 
Those advocating the bill believe that 726 places 
in Boston, for instance, selling liquor in quantity, 
are an oversupply for the home demand and tend 
to drunkenness. The bill has the backing of. so- 
cial workers, temperance organizations, and some 
large employers of labor. 


Items 


rFYNHE Supreme Court asks for more time on the 
Standard Oil and, the Tobacco Trust. On 
April 11 the court ordered a rehearing on the 
United States against the companies. This may 
put off a final decision for a year. 

The air is still vibrant with rumors « 
Governor Hughes told the assembled politicians of 
New York State at the annual secret dinner of the 
Albany newsmongers. On April 11 to the public he 
repeated the gist of that utterance. In a message to 
the Legislature he asked for a full inquiry of the 
graft scandals which have implicated the Legislature. 

Ten Alaskan mushers have announced that they 
climbed Mount McKinley. They were led by Thomas 
Lloyd of Fairbanks. 


f what 


From Latin America 
TT remarkable newspaper, “La Prensa” of 


Buenos Ayres, will celebrate the coming of the 

Pan-American Congress and the Centennial 
Exposition by installing a wireless service on the 
roof of its building, already one of the show places 
of the Argentine capital. The first use “La Pre nsa 
will make of wireless telegraphy will be to — 
1 1V¢ 


news from its office to the exposition grounds. 
United States cruisers, the Tennessee, Washington 


Montana, Chester, and North Carolina, are now 1 
Argentine waters, for the purpose of representing 
this country at the centennial celebration. 

Efforts are being made in Buenos Ayres to pi 
a bill granting subsidies to every European stean 
ship company whose steamers accomplish the voyage 
from the southern ports of Europe to Buenos Ayre 
in less than 240 hours—ten days. It takes thou 
twenty-four days to go to Buenos Ayres from Ne ” 
York. The German [Kosmos line has inaugurated 
new fast service between the west coast of S un 
America and Kurope. Two of its steamers are 14,000 
ton twin-serew vessels fitted with all modern 
ances, They will make connections at Valpar 
with the new Trans-Andean Railway 1 r 


permit passengers to cross the continent by rail Ari 
' . 1 
there make connections with another 


waiting at Buenos Ayres 


steamer Ot 


same company 
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Chile will also have an exposition this year, to 
open at Santiago in September. An important fea- 
ture of it will be an exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture in the new Fine Arts Palace, which the 
Government has erected as a permanent memorial of 
its centennial of independence. John E. D. Trask 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and 
Charles Francis W. Browne of Chicago, have been 
appointed commissioners to this exposition by Sec- 
retary Knox. 

The Haitian Government has granted a concession 
to American capitalists to build a railroad 300 miles 
long, the construction and exploitation of which will 
open up a large section of the almost unknown inte- 
rior. The region is rich in timber, mahogany, 
lignum-vite, and pine, and, of course, sugar and 
coffee have always been ranked as very important 
products of that “sweet little country,” as the Hai- 
tians sometimes call it. 


Recent Misbehavior of Etna 
As Recorded by an Eye- Witness 


TJEDNESDAY, March 23, was somewhat 
\ cloudy. That evening, at a sign from the 
hotel proprietor, the guests rushed to the 
window. In the darkness of the night, Etna was 
illuminated! The color was not that of a mountain 
fire; it lacked the yellow which is always seen in a 
conflagration. One young woman described it as 
“eerise’—and probably that was it. Certainly it 
was a very unusual color. 

“Tt is an eruption!” we were told; “but on the 
other side of the mountain.” There is nothing to do 
but journey to Catania, and from that vantage point 
get as near the scene of trouble as possible. 

The new crater was visible at all times, and from 
it the lava stream wound down the mountain for a 
distanee of about six miles, like some awful fiery 
snake—still “cerise” in color. From another point 
of view, beneath the low-hung vapor clouds, the light 
from the crater resembled a giant searchlight, point- 
ing out to sea over Catania. The full moon came up 
and the country about us was almost as light as day. 

An active lava stream in height varies from twenty 
to perhaps thirty-five feet, while the average width 
is about three hundred feet. By day the mass is not 
unlike an immense pile of coke or slag. It is dark, 
with very little vapor rising from it. There is no 
indication that any part of the stream is in liquid 
state; but the movement far underneath continually 
dislodges large pieces of lava, and as they fall, the 
interior looks like a glowing, red-hot furnace. There 
is so much of this dropping away that, at night, the 
stream is lighted up from one end to the other. 

One may approach very near this molten mass. 
Indeed, foolhardy persons were continually poking at 
it with sticks, as if it were nothing more than a coal 
fire, carefully retained in a grate. Thus these fool- 
ish persons would obtain chunks of molten lava, and 
these they would gather up, by twining vines about 
them, and bear them away as souvenirs. They did 
this at the danger of being overtaken by large pieces 
of lava which fell from the pyramid-like mass. 

Except for the breaking away of pieces of lava, 
there was no appreciable movement in the stream. 
According to official reports, however, the present 
lava flow was at the rate of about one hundred feet 
an hour the first day, then at the rate of seventy feet, 
slowing down until the advance was only ten feet an 
hour. This slackened velocity was due, not only to 
the fact that the stream was reaching more level 
ground, but also, voleanologists said, to the tempo- 
rary closing up of the crater. Subsequently, the 
velocity increased. 

In following the line of the lava, one could see 
how relentlessly it made its way through vineyards, 
over walls, completely covering trees and demolish- 
ing stone houses which stood in its path. Lured on 
by the light of the crater and the rumbling like dis- 
tant cannonading, we stumbled along from terrace 
to terrace, eager to see more and more of the phe- 
homenon, 

Belpasso and the adjoining town of Borello have 
been in grave danger of partial destruction. The 
lava stream, which, according to the latest reports 
of the scientists on the ground, showed no signs of 
ending its mad career, headed for these villages. 
Religious processions were constantly in supplication 
to the powers which seem bent on venting their 
Wrath on these inoffensive communities. 


Railroad Regulation in Nevada 


FINE area of Nevada is but sparsely populated. 
Nevertheless, it is in the front rank of those 
States which are advancing along the lines of 

progressive modern legislation. Among other thing:s 

Its position relative to railroad regulation is wortliy 

of comment [ts railroad mileage is greater in pro 

Portion to population than that of any other Stare, 








Mount Etna in Action 


The eruption as seen from Catania, Sicily. For many days after March 23 the activity continued, causing 
the evacuation of the towns and villages in the line of the lava. Sixty thousand sightseers visited the region 
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The Advancing Wall of Lava 


From twenty to thirty-five feet in height, and in places 1,200 feet wide. The appearance was that of a great pile 
of coke or slag. It moved on the first day at the rate of 100 feet an hour, consuming everything in its course 








The President Opens the Baseball Season 


Mr. Taft pitching the first ball at the American League Park, Washington, on April 14, when the Capitol City 
crossed bats with the Philadelphia Athletics. Both the National and American Leagues opened on this day 
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the total being approximately 2,000 miles, with sev- 
eral hundred miles more in immediate contempla- 
tion. The State’s Railroad Commission law, which 
is modeled after that of Wisconsin, is comprehen- 
sive. Its Railroad Commission consists of three 
members. Its chairman, H. F. Bartine, is a lawyer, 
J. F. Shaughnessy is a practical railroad man, famil- 
iar with the operation of railroads. The third com- 
missioner, Henry Thurtell, is a civil engineer and 
a professor of mathematies in the University of 
Nevada. The secretary, E. H. Walker, is a compe- 
tent rate man. 

The commission has already accomplished more 
than those familiar with the railroad situation in 
Nevada thought possible. First, the commission suc- 
cessfully upheld the constitutionality of the State 
law in the United States Cireuit Court, where it was 
assailed simultaneously by nearly all the railroads in 
the State. Next, it has secured from various roads 
and from Wells, Fargo & Company’s Express very 
substantial reductions in local passenger, freight and 
express charges, aggregating, probably, $200,000 a 
year to the people of that small commonwealth— 
more than a dozen times the cost of the commission. 
It now has pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a proceeding having for its purpose the 
securing of what are called “terminal rates” on 
Westbound transcontinental freight, destined for 
Nevada points on the Southern Pacific Company’s 


Collier’s 


main line. This is commonly known as the “Reno 


Case.” It should be explained that the present cus- 
tom of the railroad is to charge on Westbound 


freight delivered in Nevada the same rates as if the 
freight had been hauled to Sacramento and then 
back to the Nevada point of destination. It is to 
obtain relief from this excessive charge that the 
ease has been brought. Although the Nevada Rail- 
road Commission law was enacted by a Democratic 
Legislature, and the commission is composed of two 
Democrats and one Republican, there seems to be 
very little of partizan feeling concerning it. The 
commission, as now canstituted, enjoys the con- 
fidence of practically the whole people. 


By Rail Across Australia 
: TRANSCONTINENTAL Australian Railway 


is one of the probabilities of the near future. 

A survey of the proposed line was provided for 
in 1907. This has been completed and a report 
made to the Federal Government (of the Australian 
States). The line will be 1,063 miles in length, and 
its estimated cost $20,000,000. There is at present 
no rail connection between the eastern and western 
sections of the continent. 

Kalgoorlie, the western terminus of the new line, 
is the great western gold-field of the country. It is 
at present connected with Perth, on the western 
coast, by a railroad some 350 miles in length. Rail- 


ways in both Victoria and New South Wales are 
fairly well developed, and Port Augusta is connected 
with the Victoria lines by a road through Adelaide 
to Melbourne. Lord Kitchener is a strong advocate 
of the transcontinental for strategic reasons, con- 
nected with the defense of the Commonwealth in 
ease of military need. 

The Prime Minister is reported to have said 
apropos of Lord Kitchener’s remarks: ‘We have ap- 
pealed to Cxwsar and mean to follow his judgment.” 
All of which seems to indicate an early breaking 
of ground for the new line. Another fact likely to 
hasten the project is the discovery that much of the 
country surveyed is capable of agricultural, or at 
least pastoral, development—the soil fertile and the 
only need water. 

A rather unfortunate feature of the railway situ- 
ation in Australia is the multiplicity of gages. 
These vary on the present lines from 2 feet 6 
inches through 3 feet 6 inches, and 4 feet 84% inches 
to 5 feet 3 inches. At a “gage conference,” held 
several years ago, it was decided that in case any 
formal unification of track width was ever adopted 
the gage should be 4 feet 8% inches. This is the 
width adopted for the new line. It will mean trans- 
shipment of freight at each end, but was chosen, 
despite this disadvantage, in the hope, apparently, 
that the standard gage will some day or other be 
generally adopted. 


The Woman in Black 


The Dingy Little Restaurant in Soho and Its Phantom-Like Frequenters 


GAS-JET flared over dirty window-panes 
and a mean portal. I made out half oblit- 
erated letters upon the glass of the window 
—“Restaurant Frangais,” and above the 

door, “Rendez-vous des Assassins.” I became sud- 
denly conscious that I had eaten nothing since noon 
and that it was now past midnight. Indeed, as I 
stood there, Big Ben, very far away, smote one 
great stroke. 1 became conscious also that I was 
footsore and very weary, that the chill of the thin 
fog had bitten into me. 

“Food, even though vile and devoured in the com- 
pany of assassins, is still food,” said I. “And be- 
sides, there are no assassins in the world now—only 
pickpockets.” Yet on this very night I had called a 
man that name in his own house in Berkeley Square. 
1 remembered and laughed, but not for mirth. 

I went down the three steps, across a tiny front 
area, and into the Rendez-vous des Assassins—into 
a long and low and narrow room like a corridor, with 
a row of little tables at each side and behind them 
leather-cushioned benches against the walls. 

Gas burnt sullenly upon brackets here and there, 
and the air of the place smelt of its poisonous fumes, 
and of fish frying and of bad butter and of stale to- 
baceo smoke and, luckily, of coffee. 


THINK it is quite possible that into this filthy 
| hole of Soho a gentleman in evening dress had 
never before come. I know that my advent 
roused in all who were there an interest not unakin 
to horror. The two earlier arrivals who sat to- 
gether behind one of the little tables against the 
wall looked up from their food with shocked, star- 
ing eyes; a gaunt cat with a broken tail stood 
still in the middle of the floor to regard me; the 
tallest waiter I have ever seen in this world, or ever 
shall see, limped toward me down the long room- 
for one of his legs was taller than the other leg 
—with the expression upon a lean and horse-like 
face of one who refuses to believe what his eyes tell 
him; an incredulity based, it may be, upon bitter 
knowledge of the world, for one of his eyes misad- 
venture or the fortunes of war or domestic infelicity 
had soundly blacked. Behind the waiter there ap- 
peared for an instant, with the sudden unexpected- 
ness of a mechanical toy, a red face in the farther 
doorway, a face surrounded by a wild circle of hair 
like the bygone comic Irishman of a pantomime: 
it appeared, stared, and vanished with the sound of 
a low and musical moan. 

I laid off my hat and coat and sat down behind 
one of the unclean tablés—by chance it was almost 
opposite to the other two gentlemen who were sup- 
ping there. The halt and damaged waiter flirted 
a hand-written carte before me, and I ordered, | 
think. an omelet, a bottle of claret, and something, 


I do not remember what, to follow. Afterward I 
leaned back against the wall with a sigh of fatigue, 
for I was racked bodily by chill and exhaustion, 
mentally by the anguish and rage which had driven 
me upon my futile quest to Berkeley Squar 

Across the narrow, murky room the two other be 


lated guests eyed me furtively, d whispered, 


together, and eyed me still There « e from the 
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kitchen clattering sounds and the melodious moans 
of the pantomime Irishman. A strange conviction 
began to take hold upon me that all things in that 
place, both animate and inanimate, were a little 
mad. The note of mean grotesqueness was forced 
beyond the bounds of nature. Unreality enwrapped 
all the filthy enclosure like an hypnotic mist. A 
fork came to pieces in my hand—bone and steel 
parting company almost at a touch: real forks do 
not so misbehave. Over my head the sullen gas 
flame leaped at regular intervals six inches into the 
air, and said: “Ee ee!” in a passionate scream, and 
relaxed once more. The two gentlemen at the oppo- 
site table were unbelievable, the one too prodigious 
a globe of gross flesh, the other too incredibly far 
gone in senile decay. The saturnine waiter was too 
tall, too green of countenance, his very gait an im- 
probability, for when he limped he did not bend to 
one side as other lame men do, his body rose and 
sank uneannily in a vertical line. I think I began 
to be a very little afraid. 

The gaunt cat with the broken tail approached 
me, walking along the leather bench against the wall. 
It sniffed at the recent and imperfectly razed sites 
of food—stretched a thin neck to peer upon my 
table. I ventured to stroke its knobby back, whereat 
the beast turned upon me an expression of such 
astonishment and outrage that I drew hastily away. 
Across the room the stout gentleman leaned forward 
in his seat. 

“Sir,” said he, “that eat is a maiden cat. Your rude 
advances have shocked her exceedingly.” I fixed 
him with a cold eye, and he seemed abashed, but the 
dotard beside him began to shake and to quaver with 
senile laughter. “He-he! He-he-hee!” 

The waiter limped up the long passage, his black 
eye fixed and unwinking, his body prodigious and 
erect, rising and falling like a piston in a marine 
engine. He set an uncovered dish before the stout 
gentleman, a platter of small pan-fish fried in the 
form of a hoop, their tails caught in their mouths. 

“Ho! ho!” eried the stout gentleman suddenly. 
“Fish. Dead fish. Ho! ho! Hoops. They died 


a-rolling.” 


rFYFNAIE waiter bent gravely to regard the prodigy. 
He rose again, and one corner of the thin, pale 
mouth opened a hair’s breadth. Through it 
he emitted a sound like a distant sheep, but the rest 
of the horse-like face was still. 

“Yessir!” I heard the waiter say. “Quite so, sir! 
Died a-rolling, and IT found myself 
occupied with a mild wonder as to why there was an 
English waiter in a mean French restaurant in Soho. 

The stout gentleman caught my eye, turned purple, 
and bent over his food with a sudden wolfish ferocity 
dreadful to see, but 


° 099 
as Vou Say, sir: 


his senile companion began all 


at once to beat unon the table with his spoon. 
“Tripe!” he exclaimed querulously ‘IT ordered 
tripe. Dammit, where’s my tripe? T want tripe a la 
modu de Caen” (but he pronounced it “Cavenne’’). 
The body of the tall waiter rose and fell maje tically 


on its way toward the kitchen, and the stout gentle: 
man said: 

“Ssh, Willyum! Mind your manners! Remember 
that there are ladies in the room.” The dotard looked 
eagerly across the restaurant, and his beady eyes ex- 
amined me with care. Afterward he coughed and 
said: 

“That is not a lady, Henry. That is what I should 
call a very fine figure of a man.” I rose from my 
place in some anger, but the stout gentleman waved 
his arms at me. He was black in the face and his 
eyes protruded like two glistening glass balls, for he 
was choking upon a fish-bone. When he could speak, 
he said, breathing hard: 

“T referred to the cat, which is a female. 

“And a maiden,” he added, after a pause. 

“T want my tripe,” whistled the incredibly ancient 
one, beating upon his table. “Dammit, I want my 
tripe!” And at that I sat down again, for I per- 
ceived that no insult had been directed at me. 


Y OMELET came, and I ate it with an appe- 

tite, though it reeked of bad butter. I drank 
7 my not too atrocious wine and afterward 
sipped a little coffee. The two across the room 
spoke from time to time, and, from time to time, 
absently I observed that their eyes were fixed upon 
myself, but I paid them small heed, for my anguish 
and despair were returned upon me and my thoughts 
had turned to another quarter of London—to Berke- 
ley Square, and to that austere image of official 
respectability who had refused merey to a badgered 
and panic-stricken lad. Eh, poor young Denny! So 
he must come to smash before his brilliant race was 
fairly begun—all for an hour of madness in the 
face of threatened danger. Why couldn’t the boy 
have come to me? 

I thought of my words to Seddon and flushed over 
them and was glad of them. Assassin. It was the 
right name for him. 

I thought of my three hours of wandering through 
the streets of London since that fruitless call, and 
I found that I recalled them only faintly like a pale 
and half forgotten dream. I found that I did not 
know—so may pain blind and maze us—where I had 
been, how I had happened into this unknown depth 
of Soho. One thing only stood out before my eyes 
a face in the pearly fog under a gas-lamp. It was 
a young woman who had stood still, as if she were 
waiting for some one, and as I would have 
her by, I was halted so abruptly that it might have 
been by physical force. I do not think she spoke 
to me, and I am quite certain that I did not speak 
to her—only halted there before her in the 
darkness for a long, still moment and then passed on. 

I could not explain to myself what nature of spell 
that girl’s pale face had wrought upon me. It 
a spell strange to me, unprecedented in my experi 
I can not explain it now. I ean say only that 
even if my adventure had ended there, if I had gone 
peaceably home to m\ bed an | seen her no more, that 
still and hopeless and grief-wrung face would have 
haunted me through night and day, to the end of 
ny life’s span in the comfortable grave—as it must 
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So I sat over my coffee in that foul room and 
thought of poor young Dennis Blakely, who was on 
the morrow to be given up to justice; of Seddon in 
Berkeley Square, of my grief and distress and vi- 
carious shame, and of the face of a woman seen in 
the fog. Across from me the other two guests of 
the Rendez-vous des Assassins bent forward over 
their little table, their heads together, whispering. 
The gas flame above them struck down upon the bald 
pate of Willyum and made a round, bright, gleaming 
spot there, as large as a half-crown. I found that 
my gaze had a way of fixing upon that bright spot, 
and that it was hard to look away—required effort— 
made me blink in an odd discomfort. I remember 
stirring irritably in my seat. I remember growling 
a little under my breath—making a final strong 
effort, and in the end giving it up. I remember that 
my eyes fell back upon that shining surface with a 
vast relief, fixed themselves in a hard stare and so 
remained. I remember that the spot of light seemed 
to me to grow slowly in size, became as large as a 
man’s head, larger still, filled all my field of vision 
—blinded me, but without pain. 


ND then I think a little space of time must 

L have ensued, but it was a measureless space 

to me, a still blank. 

But after the blank ?—Enchantment, perhaps. It 
is as good a name as any. I am no metaphysician. 
I have. few words—only a vast wonder—and mem- 
ories: oh, my God, I have memories! 

Let me get on with my tale, and you shall do your 
own explaining, for I can not help you—nor, alas! 
myself. 

I eame from out that measureless blank of the 
senses, and I was once more in the open air with my 
back to the Rendez-vous des Assassins, so in some 
fashion I must have paid my bill and taken my 
leave, but I had no memory of it. 

I found that my arms were close within other 
arms, whose owners walked at either side of me. | 
looked, and the preposterously stout gentleman strode 
at my left, the senile dotard, trotting like a little 
child, was at my right. And so in the thin and 
chilly fog we descended that mean street, and I felt 
no surprise at my companions, no curiosity over my 
destination. It was a little as if out of the palpable 
fog had been distilled another, impalpable, enwrap- 
ping my mind and soul, shrouding me from the 
world about. For clearer exposition I search the 
range of bodily sensations known to me, and I find 
that it was like an early stage of intoxication— 
where time does not exist, distance is swept away, 
and the future is a vague matter, untroubling to 
the soul. 

We talked, I know, as we walked down that dingy 
street in the darkness. I remember the very sound 
of the stout man’s explosive utterances, his strange, 
spasmodie laughter and sudden recovery, as though 
ashamed. I remember Willyum’s whistling, piping 
treble—a voice like the crackling of dry paper. I 
even remember that we talked of Charles Seddon 
and why; for it appears that during my reverie in 
the Rendez-vous des Assassins I had, unwittingly, 
spoken the man’s name aloud—with curses. In the 
foggy street we cursed him, all three—I for reasons 
of my own, my companions for that he was on the 
morrow to introduce in the House his great Bill— 
the Bill, Willyum had it, which would starve ten 
thousand men. I did not think it would starve ten 
thousand men, nor ten men, nor any at all, but I 
said nothing of that, and we went on. 

Once, I remember, we passed a strange thing—a 
splintered brougham lying upon its side, and near it 
two dead and mangled horses—round these objects a 
little circle of silent, curious gazers, and in the 
midst two constables on guard. I would have pressed 
forward to ask questions, but my 
companions drew me away. <A 
word sticks in my mind, and so 
some one in that place must have 
spoken it: “Bomb!” 

Are bombs thrown in 
then ? 


burg ? 


Te IALTED in a silent 
\W\ street before a house 
with blank eves—were 
within and elimbing stairs. I re 
member that the air smelt of long 
confinement and of dry decays J ; 
We came before a door, and a Ss ~» 
woman in black rose from a chair cae ~ 
where she seemed to have been 





Sohe , 


Is London become Peters- 


sleeping, to meet us. I gave a q 
cry. | remember the sound of it, aati ; 
hoarse and loud, for the face of * 


that woman in black was the Face 
in the Fog. We stared each into 
the other’s eyes, and I know that 
my knees were shaking. Put ] 
think that for the 
that night neither of us SPoke 
only [ stood trembling, and gre: 
pulses beat within me. 


second time 
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Collier’s 


Close upon that I was in a wide room, and Charles 
Seddon, a member of his Majesty’s Government, sat 
before me in an armchair. <A fire, waning toward 
its death, threw upward upon him a red glow, and I 
saw that he had been bruised—blood on one cheek- 
bone—his clothes disheveled and dusty. 

At the sound of the closing door the man turned 
his head; I saw his eyes light up; he cried my name 
in a tone of joyful relief, and would have sprung 
from the chair, but he could not. Then I saw that 
he was bound, hand and foot, with cords. 

Still he cried upon me again: “You, Marsden! 
Thank God! You’ve come to get me cut of this: 
free from these bomb-throwing ruftians ?” 

“No,” said I. 

The man who would ruin Denny Blakely stared 
up at me in amazement, but, as I watched, I saw 
amazement turn to horror, and at last to something 
like a great sorrow. 

“So you’re one of them, then ?”’ 

“Aye!” said I. “I’m one of them, and so young 
Denny is to go free of you, after all.” 

He nodded at that, and said: “Ah!” as if he under- 
stood. But presently: 

“It’s pitiful low for a Marsden to fall. I wish 
I hadn’t had to know it of you. I should have died 
happier.” 

“T wonder,” said I, “if all assassins grow squeam- 
ish toward their ends. Spare your sorrow about the 
Marsdens. You may need it for yourself.” In 
spite of myself my voice rose at him. 

“Good God!” eried I, “can you sit there and pull 
a long face over the depths I’ve dropped to—you 
who were going to push that boy into utter and com- 
plete ruin? You had little enough pity upon him. 
Don’t waste it on me!” 

“Eh, that poor lad!” said Charles Seddon, and 
stared down into the red fire. “No pity upon him? 
My heart bled for him. It bleeds for him still.” 


Woo a swift movement he turned his face 
up toward me, and I saw that his eyes were 
shining. 

‘You came to my house some hours ago to teach 

me my duty. You used hard words, but I bore 

them because you were angry and because you were 
pleading for a friend. You chose to point out the 
fact that in my earlier life I had been under deep 
obligation to your family and to Dennis Blakely’s. 

You said, and spoke the truth, that your father had 

launched me upon my political career—given me to 

England. 

“For what.” cried Charles Seddon, “did that great 
and good man ‘give me to England,’ as you phrase 
it? Was it for good or for evil—for just dealing or 
for unjust—to speak and live the truth, or to palter 
with dishonesty? What course would your father 
have taken with a thieving secretary? You know 
well what course he would have taken. That boy, 
who was closer to my thoughts and acts than any 
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other living soul, was a thief—a common thief. I 
took him into my house, I gave him my contidence 
and my trust. 1 made him a part of the machinery 
of this Empire—and he stole from me. Can you 
deny it?” 

“The boy was mad 


,’ said I. “He didn’t know 
what he was doing. He’d been badgered, hounded, 
threatened. He'd got into a foolish mess with some 
rascals and they blackmailed him. He had to have 
money to save his family from the disgrace of a 
showing-up. He was insane from worry. After all, 
he’s only a boy. For pity’s sake is there no such 
thing as mercy in this world? It was the boy’s first 
wrong step. There’d never have been another.” 
“Do you imagine,” asked Charles Seddon gently, 
“that you can offer any argument for poor Denny 
Blakely I have not already put to myself? Do you 
think my decision cost me nothing? Do you not 
realize that it was the bitterest trial of all my life?’ 


‘TE SHOOK his head. 

E “And do you think that, if this dishonesty 

had been the first, I could have contemplated 
turning away his father’s son? It did not occur to 
you that I might know more of the affair than you, 
did it? Well, I do know more, and I tell you that 
boy, whom we both love for something sweet and ap- 
pealing in him—I tell you he is bad through and 
through—tainted—base metal. I say what I know. 
I have suffered from him again and again. Again 
and again I have trusted him and been betrayed. 
This time is the last. 1 can not condone dishonesty 
any longer. The lad must go.” 

I stared down upon Charles Seddon’s square and 
earnest face as if it were something grotesque and 
dreadful—and my brain was whirling. 

“T won’t believe it!” said I in a shaking whis- 
per. “Denny Blakely? It’s not true. It’s not 
true.” 

There were sorrow and pity in Seddon’s eyes. 

“T think you know,” said he, “that I speak only 
the truth, and with great care.” 

“But,” I eried, pleading with him, “you might 
be mistaken—misled—even you. That boy! I tell 
you it’s incredible.” 

“T loved him, too,” said the Cabinet Minister, 
“but I know what he is.” At that I turned away 
with my hands over my face, and there was a little 
space of silence between us. 

At its end I perceived that there was before me 
a choice to make—a decision. I turned back toward 
the man in the chair. Said I: 

“Tf I eut those cords and set you free, I am sign- 
ing Denny Blakely’s death-warrant—the death-war- 
rant of his career. If I leave you here to be dealt 
with by these scoundrels, the lad I have loved as if 
he were my younger brother will be free—no mark 
upon him, no damning cloud over his name. It 
appears I must choose between Denny Blakely and 
you.” 

“Yes, Richard,” said the Cabinet Minister, “you 
must choose between us now.” And once more I 
turned away and hid my face. 

Of course, there was no question of choice. 
was but one thing possible—a bitter thing. 

“T have no knife,” said I, sighing. “How shall I 
cut the cords?” 

There was a stir in the far shadows of that room, 
and the woman in black came forward into the fire- 
light. I cried out, for she startled me, but it was in 
a whisper. 

“There is a knife in the drawer of the table here,” 
said she. She went where the table was and came 
back with the thing in her hand—a pen-knife, but 
sufficient for the task. 

For the third time I looked into the beautiful 
face that had come to me first in darkness and a fog. 
The hopeless, still anguish of it 
wrung my heart, and I could have 
wept. 

“You have heard?” said I. 

And she “KE very- 
thing.” 

“And still you’d help us? You’d 
help this gentleman to escape? 
They might kill you for it!” 

“T should be very glad to die,” 
said she. “Cut the cords quickly 
before they come.” 





There 





answered: 


rYNIE thousand hesitations, 
questions, protests that were 
upon my tongue I stifled. 
It was no time for words. I 
looked once more into her face 
and took the knife from her. 
Near the inside of the closed 
door we three stood together to 
deliberate. 
“When I open,” said I to 


Charles Seddon, “you will man- 


1 looked up, and it was the woman age one of the two, I the other. 
in black who bent over me 


Then you must run for it. Don’t 
wait for me, don’t try to help me 
Never look back Get to the 
street and away!” 
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“T am not a man,” said the Cabinet Minister. “I 
am a necessary part of this Empire. I will do what 
you tell me. God send us both safe through!” And 
he wrung my hand. 

I turned to the woman in black, who stood silent 
beside us. 

“You must lie or kneel down upon the floor yon- 
der, as if you had been thrown there helpless. I 
think your life would be in danger if those two 
knew you had helped us. They might kill you.” 

She smiled across at me a little white smile, which 
said more plainly than words: “If only 
they would!” 

There was no time to be lost. I caught 
her by the arms, holding her gently, and 
forced her to a crouching posture against 
the nearby wall. She uttered a ery, but 
of surprise, not pain, and I heard a 
sound outside of shuffling feet. I 
sprang to the door, wrenched it open, 
calling: 

“Come! Quickly!” And the two men 
rushed into the room. 

The ancient Willyum was first, and I 
grasped him about the lean body and 
threw him behind me upon the floor. He 
was incredibly light in my arms. I 
turned from that to see Seddon and the 
stout man struggling together in the’ 
doorway. Watching my chance, I caught 
that preposterous globe of obese flesh 
from behind, and tore him loose. I re- 
member shouting to Charles Seddon: 
“Go, go! For God’s sake, go!” I re- 
member his fleeing figure as it dis- 
appeared down the stair, and then I 
remember no more, for at that instant a 
blow crashed upon my head from some- 
where behind me; I saw dancing flames 
in the air and was swallowed up in 
darkness. 


CAME to myself with a sense of 

keen, sharp pain, and found that I 

lay upon the floor of a room strange 
to me. My head was raised a little upon 
something soft so that I could look 
about. It was not dark there, for a 
single gas-jet burned naked against a 
smoky wall. I seemed to have been 
wakened by a calling voice, very thin 
and faint, and far away through the 
gloom. It seemed to say: “Speak to me! 
Oh, speak to me! Speak to me!” I 
looked up, and it was the woman in 
black who bent above me. Her cool 
hands held my aching brow; my head 
lay upon her knees as she crouched on 
the dusty floor. 

Staring up at her in the dim light, I 
asked: 

“Was it you who called?” 

She drew a great, shivering breath, 
and for an instant her eyes closed. 

“T thought you would never speak 
again. I thought you were—dead.” 

“And you cared?’ She covered my 
eyes, but I reached up and took her 
hands in mine—pulled them gently away. 

“Why did you care?” 

“T can not tell you,” she said. And 
then for a while I lay still, looking up at 
her. We were beside the wall, and she 
leaned back a little and rested her head 
against it. She was more lovely than 
any poor, fumbling words of mine can 
give any littlest, hint of. She brought tears to my 
eyes. I asked her: 

“Will you tell me who you are?” 

“Does it matter?” said the woman in black, and I 
said: 

“No. 

“T think,” said I, in my weak whisper—‘“‘I think 
you are all that is beautiful—and brave—and good. 
From the very first, from that first moment in the 
fog (do you remember?) you laid a spell upon me 
enchantment—something strange and new—lI should 
have gone to my grave remembering. And now you 
have saved Charles Seddon’s lifé; I dare say mine 





as well. 

“Why are vou here with me?” 

She had covered her face with her hands, but at 
this took them down again. 

“T staved to watch. They think you are dead 
They’ve locked the door upon us and gone down to 

arrange—in the cellar.” 

A strong shiver wrung her body. 

“Some way to—” 

“To dispose of wh: 
But you! Did the; 


t’s left of me,” said I. “TI see 
suspect you—yonder—in the 


other room ? 
She shook her head. 
“No. They think you overpowered me. They 


heard me cry out She began to wring her hands 
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“What shall we do to save you? Oh, what shall 
we do?” 

I got with some care to my feet and stood sway- 
ing. Flashes of pain stabbed my head through and 
through—blinded me; but after a moment they 
passed and only a dull ache remained. 

“T’m fit for a good deal yet,” said I. “What will 
those two do if they find me alive?” And once more 
she was wrung with a shudder. 

“Heaven knows! They'll have no mercy. I think 
they will never let you escape alive.” 


The elder villain held something in his hand 


“And you?” 

“Ah, what do I matter?” she cried. “Think of 
yourself !” 

I listened at the door, and heard no sound. It 
was a stout door; there was no possibility of breaking 
it down by force. 

“Ts there any other way out?’ I demanded, and 
the woman in black shook her head. “None. That 
is, one can go up a ladder in the next room and out 
on the roof, but that would be useless. There’s no 
way down.” 


“Anything!” said JT, “rather than this house of 
horrors.” I tried the door into the farther room and 
it was unlocked. Packing-boxes and odd bits of 


lumber lay about there in the half-dark:; a ladder 
rose from among them to the hatchway which gave 
upon the roof 

I turned to the woman in black. 

“And you?” T put out my hands to her and drew 
her near. I found that I 


s trembling 


NITE came to me, her hea itiful face howed and 


. hidden—stood within the circle of my _ out- 
stretched arn but I did not touch her then. 
“Can I let you go alone?” she said very low. 
I had to warn het 
“Tt mi be death Th may trap us on the roof 
yonder and kill like rat I choose it because I 





choose to die, if need be, under the open sky. But 
you—if I should leave you lying here on the floor. 
they’d think I had struck you down. You may find 
death up yonder.” 

She looked up to me and smiled. It was the first 
time I had seen her smile. And she drew a great 
breath. I gave a little sob and we turned away 

At that instant there came a sound of steps out 
side the door—the rattle of a groping key. 

“Too late! Too late!” I cried in a whisper of 
agony, but the woman was braver than I. She was 
in the farther room like a flash, and, by 
fore I could reach her, half-way up the 
fadder to the roof. She called down 
to me: 

“T know how the hatch fastens. I ean 
manage it. Block the inner docr! Block 
the inner door!” 

Too late again. Before I could even 
start from the ladder’s foot he was in 
the doorway—the younger villain, the 
stout one. He stood there against the 
oblong of light, a, looming, grotesque 
figure of blackness, a mountain of a 
man; he looked like a gigantic, a pro- 
digious frog reared up upon its hinder 
legs. He stood and stared into the dark, 
and I heard his heavy breathing. Above 
me I heard also the woman’s desperate 
fingers at work, the snap of hook or bolt, 
and a grating sound. The man in the 
doorway heard it, too. For jifst an in- 
stant he turned his head and shouted, 
calling for assistance, then he must have 
made me out where I stood still in the 
shadow. He gave a sort of grunt and 
plunged forward. 

A chair had been beside me where I 
was. I caught it up in my two hands, 
whirled it on high, and struck. That 
mountain of flesh fell at my feet with- 
out a ery and struggled there in silence 
like a shot beast. 


RAN up the ladder and, through the 

open hatch, pulled myself into fre 

air. The woman was before me, 
waiting. 

“The ladder!” she said in a whisper 
“Pull up the ladder after you! It’s 
loose.” 

I laid my hands to it, then drew back, 
for below in the room there was a sudden 
clatter of feet, cries and curses in a 
piping, whistling voice. The ladde 
shook against its resting-place. 

“He’s coming!” said I over my shoul- 
der. ‘“He’s close upon us.” I laughed 
and waited. I waited until I could see 
that hoary blackguard’s face very near 
mine. The snowy, patriarchal beard 
gleamed white in the darkness, the claw 
like hands groped for a hold, the aged 
blue lips snarled words of incredible 
wickedness. I waited until I could have 
touched the man, but I did not touch 
him. I pushed the top of the ladder 
very gently from its resting-place and 
shook it twice. 

The man gave a horrid, shrill seream 
and was gone. 

Between us we two pulled the ladder 
up, laid it along the roof, and covered 
the open hatchway. And we stood erect 
and drew a long, deep breath. The fog 
was thinning fast, and overhead a few 

little stars were visible. I heard the horn of a motor 
car and, nearer at hand, the clop-clop of a cab-horse 
down a still street. 

“We must make our way along the roofs,” said I, 
“as far as may be. Then, if we find no way down, 
call for help.” 

The woman in black stood close before me in the 
darkness, her face a white blur. And she put out her 
hands upon my shoulders. 

“T can help you no more now,” 


said she. “No 


I shall only hinder you. I beg you to save youn 
self and leave me here Go as far as you ean 
along the housetops, then call for help You 
own plight you can explain. You couldn’t ey 
plain mine. Won’t you please leave me and s: 
yourself ?” 

I gave a great laugh, looking down upon her—not 


for mirth, but for joy and pride and exultant hap 


piness. 


“Oh!” eried I “Was ever a woman in all thi 
world like you? Come! We must be gone.” Even 
then she was reluctant, but I took her by the arm 
and we began our journey across the roofs. The low 
parapets between the horses we leaped as if they 
had heen box-borders arden, but one of them 
was high, so that T h eramble up it first and 
lift her to me—take wn on the farther sid 


She slipped from that t into my arm 
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an instant I held her so. I know that both our 
hearts beat faster. 

We came at last to a house which was the last of 
the uninterrupted row. Beyond it was a plot of 
turf enclosed by iron palings. 

“What now?” said I. 

And the woman in black cried: 

“Ah, now I begin to hamper you! Without me—” 
{ laid my hand upon her lips. 

“Oh, my very dear,” said I, “will you not realize 
that neither this night nor what may remain to me 
of life is conceivable without you?’ She made a 
low sound, which was a moan and a sob together, 
and it seemed to express sorrow and tenderness and 
a sort of unwilling joy. 

I leaned over the side of the house, groping with 
my hands. 

‘“There’s ivy here,” said I. “The wall is covered 
thick with it. If only it is strong enough to bear 
weight.” Once more we stood close and faced each 
other in the pale starlight. 

“JT think it is the only way,” said I. “It means the 
risk of broken bones—even of death itself, but it is 
the only way.” 

And she said: “I am not afraid. We have faced 
greater danger this night. Let us do it at once with- 
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out too much thinking.” We went to the edge of 
the roof, and I made to begin the descent, but stood 
erect again and faced her. I fancy the same thought 
came to each of us in the same instant—that this 
might be, for one or both, the end of all things. I 
held out my arms, and she came into them with 
white, upturned face, and I kissed her lips. After 
that I stood for a little time still, with my eyes 
turned away, then laid my hands to the clinging 
ivy and gave my body to its strength. 


T WAS ridiculously easy. <As easily might | 
have clambered down a lattice. The vine was 
as stout as a rope ladder—made scarcely more 

noise than one. I stood upon the good earth, waved 
my handkerchief, as had been agreed, and she who 
had come with me followed after. It may have been 
that her arms were less strong or that her skirt 
caught here and there; she seemed to me to make an 
appalling disturbance, and ! looked for windows to 
be thrown open, listened for affrighted voices through 
every one of those terrible moments of her descent. 
In the end a strand of the ivy gave way in her 
hold, and she fell, silently, never crying out, but she 
fell only a brief way and I caught her in my arms. 

“Thank God!” said I with a great breath. “I 
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think our perils are over The gate in the iron 
palings was ajar, and we stepped through it into the 
empty street. 

“Where can we go?” asked the woman in black, 
and I said: 

“Anywhere, so that it is away from this place! 
If only a cab would come! We must walk until we 
hear one and then whistle it up.” 

So we two set forth up the narrow street that 
echoed our swift footfalls, and round the first corner 
—round another and another still. I remember 
that we found ourselves running, and that we must 
have run a long distance, for all at once the woman 
in black stumbled and nearly fell, and leaned against 
the wall of a house, gasping: 

“T can’t. Ican’t. I’m so terribly tired.” Breath- 
ing hard—for I was exhausted, too—I slipped my 
arms about her, but she hung lax and heavy in them 
—a dead weight. I saw that she had fainted quite 
away. 

And still there was no sound of horses’ hoofs or 
roll of wheels. 

I cast despairing eyes upon the darkness around, 
and they fell upon a portal strangely familiar. Gas 
flared over it, and there were white, half-obliterated 


letters upon the window. (Continued on page 30) 


The Law-Abiding Man 


Mr. Parkin Undertakes to Obey the 


“" T IS a theory of mine,” said Parkin, tap- 
ping the book he carried under his arm, “that 
we should be familiar with the laws that 
govern us. I have reached the conclusion, 

after mature reflection, that many of our munici- 

pal ills are due to ignorance: we break the law 
without knowing it. Most of us are law-abiding 
men and women—that is, we wish to be—but we 
are ignorant of many matters concerning which 
we should be advised. I have, therefore, pur- 
chased a copy of the municipal code, and I in- 
tend to familiarize myself with its provisions.” 

“What’s the matter with the 
State code?” asked Tott. 

“Hey?”? exclaimed Parkin, 
startled. 

“What’s the matter with the 
State code?” repeated Tott. ‘Don’t 
that count or have you got it by 
heart ?” 

“No,” replied Parkin; “no, I 
have not got it by heart. To be 
frank, I have been guilty of an 
oversight. I thank you for remind- 
ing me of it. We owe the State 
the same obedience that we owe 
the city, of course. I shall get a 
copy of the State code at once.” 

“And don’t forget Uncle Sam,” 
advised 'Tott. 

“What’s that!” cried Parkin. 

“Unele Sam’s put out a few laws 
himself,” declared Tott. 

“True, true.” admitted Parkin. 
“They are not quite so intimately 
associated with our daily lives, but 
many of them must have bearing 
upon our affairs. I shall also get 
a copy of the Federal code.” 

“Then there’s the county,” sug- 
gested Tott, “and the park boards. 
They all legislate for us to some 
extent.” 

“No,” said Parkin decidedly ; 
“no, I draw the line there. I want 
to be a good citizen, but there is 
a limit. The county and the park 
boards will have to find some way 
of informing me of their rules; | 
can’t be expected to hunt them up 
for myself. I feel that I shall be 
doing enough as it is.” 


LITTLE later he turned his 
A face homeward again, carry 

ing three bulky volumes. It 
certainly seemed as if he were 
doing all that could be expected ol 
a law-abiding man. 

“Susan,” he said as soon as he 
entered the house, “we are going 
to be good citizens from this 
time on.” 

“Haven’t we always been?” his 
wife asked in surprise. 

“T den’t know,” he returned 
doubtfully, “but I suspect we have 
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not. You see, we have been somewhat ignorant of 
the law.” 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed. ‘“What’s the 
law got to do with us? We haven’t committed any 
crimes, have we?” 

“Probably not,” he replied, “almost certainly net. 
but we may have been guilty of some misdemeanors. 
It is a theory of mine that we should know the law.° 
We do not, and neither do our neighbors or the pub- 





have purchased a copy of the municipal code, and | intend to familiarize myself with its provisions’ 


Mandates of the City, of the State, and Those of Uncle Sam 


lic generally. I have made these purchases quite as 
much for our neighbors as for ourselves. I have 
great faith in human nature—I believe people are 
inherently law-abiding—but no one can be sure of 
keeping within the law unless he knows what the 
law is. I have seen some violations myself that I 
am sure were due to ignorance. That’s what sug- 
gested the purchase of these books. I shall study 
them; I shall try to make myself an authority on 
this phase of the law.” ; 

In line with this determination, he settled down 
to an evening with the books, and presently he was 
knitting his brows _perplexedly. 
There was, it seemed, a great deal 
of law, some of it unquestionably 
excellent, and some of it appar- 
ently without any reason at all; 
but, of course, law was law, and it 
was not for him to question the 
merit of it. There might be some 
things of which he did not alto- 
gether approve, but what of that 

“Susan,” he said, looking up 
suddenly, “is there not a flower-pot 
on the window-ledge upstairs ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “several of 
them.” 

“Take them in at once!” he or- 
dered. ‘Here is an ordinance that 
prohibits putting anything at all 
on a window-ledge, and it mentions 
floweér-pots particularly.” 

“Oh, that has nothing to do with 
us,” she returned easily. “That’s for 
tenements, where the windows are 
right on the street, and anything 
that fell might hit somebody.” 

“It doesn’t say so,” he retorted 

“But everybody knows it,” she 
insisted. “Our house sets back 
from the street, so there isn’t any 
danger.” 

“It doesn’t say so,” he repeated. 
“Never mind what the law was 
meant to be; it’s what it is that 
counts. What can we expect of the 
ignorant rabble if people in our 
position don’t set a good example!” 

“Oh, very well, dear,” she sighed 
resignedly. ‘Ill take them in.” 


ey minutes later he looked 
up from the book again. 

= “Is the baby ever out after 
dark ?” he asked. 

“Occasionally, when I have been 
somewhere with her,” she answered. 

“Are there lights on the baby 
carriage?” he queried apprehen- 
sively 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, there should be,” he de 
clared. “The law requires a white 
light in front and a red light be 
hind.” 

“Oh, that must be only for auto- 
mobiles,” she objected 
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“It doesn’t say so,” he asserted; “it says ‘all ve- 
hicles,’ and a baby-carriage is a vehicle.” 

“So is a wheelbarrow,” she commented sarcas- 
tically. 

“True,” he admitted, “quite true, and 
this law would include wheelbarrows. f7 
It’s surprisingly comprehensive.” 

“But surely,” she argued, “the alder- 
men never contemplated anything so 
silly as lights on baby-carriages.” 

“It’s a theory of mine, Susan,” he re- 
turned severely, “that we must take the 
laws as they are.” .- 

“Oh, very well,” she agreed. “I'll carry the baby 
in my arms if I am out after nightfall again with 
her. I won’t have to wear red lights, will 1?” 

He ignored her sarcasm and returned to the mu- 
nicipal code, passing from that to the State code, to 
the Federal code, and then back to the municipal 
code. There seemed to be a good deal of law, and he 
could not help thinking much of it inconsequential 
and more of it loosely drawn. 

“Tt is not particularly interesting reading,” he re- 
marked finally. ‘For real heart interest I think I 
prefer the dictionary, and the dictionary is certainly 
more epigrammatic and concise. There is nothing 
ambiguous about the dictionary, but you have a feel- 
ing that the law very often doesn’t say what it means. 
There ought to be a law regulating law-making. We 
have civil service examinations for others, why not 
for legislators? It is a theory of mine, based upon 
one evening of research, that some of them need it. 
But law is law, so what can you do?” 

“Don’t bother about it,” she answered, as if that 
quite settled the question. “I don’t.” 

“It can’t be dismissed in that offhand way,” he 
objected. “It is the law. Even if we can not per- 
sonally approve of all the provisions, we would be 
much better off as a community and a nation if we 
accepted it unquestioningly. There is a beneficent 
purpose underlying every law. We must—” 

A wild burst of song interrupted him, and he was 
suddenly conscious of the fact that this singing had 
been going on for some time, although he had been 
too absorbed in law to give much heed to it. Now, 
however, a ragtime chorus was roared out to the 
accompaniment of a piano and a banjo with such 
energy as to compel attention. 

“It’s Saturday night,” his wife reminded him. 


N SATURDAY nights the young people next 
Q door always had a noisy celebration. It might 
not begin noisily, but it always ended with a 
vociferous rendition of popular songs by a mixed, 
not to say a tangled, chorus. 

Parkin looked at the clock and then reached for 
the municipal code. A few minutes later he rushed 
out of the house with the book under his arm, ignor- 
ing his wife’s natural inquiry as to his destination 
and his purpose. 

“Mr. Decklow,” he said to the man next door, when 
the latter appeared in answer to his ring, “it is a 
theory of mine that we all wish to be law-abiding 
citizens.” 

“What of it?’ demanded Decklow. 

“We wish to be.” explained Parkin, “but we fail 
through ignorance.” 

“What’s that got to do with me?” asked Decklow 
sharply. 

Parkin opened the municipal code at a turned- 
down leaf and put his finger on a particular clause 
of a particular ordinance. “If you will read that,” 
he said, “vou will see that your children 
and their friends have been unwittingly 
violating the law. They are doing it now.” 

“Oh, they are!” snorted Decklow. 

“Unquestionably,” replied Parkin. “This 
section with regard to nuisances clearly 
covers piano-playing, singing, shouting, and 
all unnecessary noises at unseemly hours. 

It disturbs the neighbors, who have a right 
to peaceful sleep.” 

“Oh, it does!” 

“No doubt about it; and, it being now a 
little after midnight, it is also a violation 
of the Sabbath-observance laws. Under- 
stand, I don’t charge this as intentional 
law-breaking—nothing of that sort—but—” 

“Well, you get out of here before I throw you 
out!” Decklow interrupted hotly. “Move! Iustle! 
Jump! I’m running this house and this family, and 
I don’t want any snooping crank to tell me how to do 
it! Git! I ought to hand you one anyhow!” 

Parkin retired hastily, having no desire for trouble. 
He had merely sought to do a favor. “Queer man,” 
he reflected as he was retiring. “You tell him 
what the law is, all for his own good, and he gets 
mad about it. Mighty lucky thing that all men are 
not like him.” 

He was awakened the following morning by the 
church bells. He was awakened every Sunday morn- 
ing by the church bells, much to his annoyance, but 
he had previously regarded this as an unavoidable 
vexation; now, however, his mind reverted to the 
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Tony, gesticulating excitedly, was a fearsome person 


many sections of the municipal code relating to nui- 
sances. He hastily arose and consulted the book. 

“Quite inexcusable,” he commented, “but of course 
the good man does not know. I'll see him about it 
after service.” 

The good man was very much disturbed when in- 
formed that he was violating the law. “Are you 
quite sure,” he asked, “that the law prohibits the 
ringing of church bells?” 

“There is the section,” answered Parkin, opening 
the code. The minister frowned perplexedly. “That 
certainly seems to cover it,” he remarked. 

“It does,” declared Parkin. “The very fact that 
certain exceptions are made is proof that it is in- 
tended to apply absolutely to everything else. You 
are not a fire-alarm station or an engine approaching 
a grade-crossing.” 

“No,” admitted the minister thoughtfully, “we are 
neither a fire-alarm station nor an engine.” 

“So you will stop it,” said Parkin confidently. “It 
it a theory of mine that we all wish to obey the law.” 

“Certainly,” agreed the minister, “and I'll take 
the matter up with the wardens at the first opportu- 
nity. sut, brother,” he added solicitously, “ig there 
nothing in the law that prohibits ribald phonographs 
from disturbing the Sabbath ealm ?” 

Parkin’s face flushed. From his own house there 
came the brassy notes of a phonograph rendering a 
Sousa march. It was an unnecessary and unseemly 
noise, clearly unlawful. He slammed his book shut 

and rushed home, meeting 

i Decklow on the way. 
4 “Nice kind of a racket for 
Sunday!” remarked Deck- 
& low. “Better read that code 
to your own children, hadn't 
you# And say!” he added, 





Encouraging him to speed with ye'ls, threats, and missiles 


as Parkin tried to dodge by him, “you’ve been run- 
ning the lawn-sprinkler in your back yard, where 
the policeman can’t see it, during the daytime. Isn’t 
there something in the law about that?” 

“There is,” admitted Parkin, pausing long enough 
to make a brief explanation. “I presume my wife 
didn’t know about it, but I shall see that she and 
the children are fully advised hereafter. It js 
theory of mine—” 

“Oh, bottle that theory!” interrupted Decklow im- 
patiently. 

Parkin hurried on to his house, where he shut off 
the phonograph and expressed himself somewhat 
warmly to his wife with regard to using 
the hose during any but the lawful hours, 

“But they all do it,” she objected, “in 
the back yards.” 

“No matter,” he replied firmly. “We 
won't.” 

“If you’re so set on enforcing the 
law,” she grumbled, “why don’t you get 
after the boys that play ball on the cor- 
ner lot?” 

“T shall,” he‘declared, picking up his 
trusted book again. 

“They use awful language sometimes,” 
she added. 

“That is also unlawful,” he asserted. 
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rWNIE Sunday game on the big vacant 
lot was in full progress when he ar- 
rived, and there were various impa- 
tient and disrespectful cries, such as 
“Get out, you big stiff!” when he sought 
to interrupt the sport. 

“Boys,” he cried, “do you know that this is against 
the law ?” 

“Aw, beat it!” was the discourteous reply. 

“Understand me,” he persisted, “I don’t object to 
it myself, but the law should be respected. Sunday 
sports are forbidden, and,” he added, referring has- 
tily to the code, “all vacant lot baseball is forbidden 
because of the danger to windows in the vicinity.” 

“What's that to you if the cop don’t care?” de- 
manded one player. 

“T shall speak to the policeman about his neglect 
of duty,” said Parkin, “but that is not the point—” 

“Give him a swift kick!” advised one of the crowd. 
“Play ball!” yelled several, and then there came 
various disquieting suggestions as to what should 
be done with him, the prevailing opinion being that 
he ought to be used to dust the home plate. So 
insistently was this urged that he retreated pre- 
cipitately, both teams and all the spectators joy- 
ously encouraging him to speed with hoots, yells, 
threats, and such missiles as they could lay their 
hands on. 

“They are young and heedless,” he sighed when 
he had again reached the safety and seclusion of his 
own home. “They will know better in time. I shall 
have no such trouble with people who are old enough 
to think.” 

“You'd better forget about the law,” advised his 
wile, “and get a shave.” 

Ile passed his hand over his chin and felt the 
justification for her remark. “That’s right,’ he 
agreed. “I forgot it yesterday, but Tony’s open to- 
day. Tl—” 

IIe stopped abruptly. The Sunday shave was not 
customary .with him, but neither was it unprece- 
dented. He was, however, looking at things from a 
new point of view now, and he reached for the State 
code. 

“No, Susan,” he said, “the shave will have to wait 
until to-morrow.” 

“Are the barber-shops closed?” she asked. 

“They ought to be,” he declared. “Ill speak to 
Tony about that to-morrow; I know he wants to be 
law-abiding. . Meanwhile, Ill just step down to the 
corner and get a couple of cigars.” 

“Ts that lawful?” she asked. 

“What!” He was startled. 

“Ts that lawful ?” 


‘TE TURNED again to the State code, but that 
Ho was not really necessary: he knew the answer 
without looking it up. So strict and compre- 
hensive were the State Sunday laws that the legisla- 
tors had deemed it necessary to specifically legalize 
newspaper deliveries, milk deliveries, and pleasure 
driving. 

“What kind of a fool Legislature have we got!” he 
exploded wrathfully. “Don’t they want a man to 
even smoke on Sunday? I don’t believe most of 
them ever look at the laws they pass; I don’t »e- 
lieve they know what they are; I don’t believe tl ey 
expect anybody to take them seriously.” 

“But it is the law,” suggested Mrs. Parkin. “Do 
you suppose you could be arrested for buying ice- 
cream sodas for the children last Sunday? Anyway, 
it seems shameful to encourage children in law- 
breaking.” 

Parkin glowered at her, but he soon regained ‘is 
usual calm demeanor. “I should not have done it,’ 
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The Road to Deeth 


The Tenderfoot Girl Who Discovered What She Could Do in the Face of Necessity 


é OSES and cyclamen! Palms and ever- 
greens! Floating gardens on ambrosial 
lakes! Foam of blue waters, dance of 
white sails, moonshine and sparkle and 

laughter—it does not tempt me back one bit, Louise, 

you contented daughter of Santa Barbara. 

" “Quite mad, to run away, alone, from the warmth 

and luxury of home to strangers in a strange desert 

land? Maybe. And you hope I am getting, at least, 

a rest, after so many social exertions? Judge for 

yourself. 

* “Imagine me, then, up near the Idaho line, seventy 

miles from the railroad, ten from any other habita- 

tion, in the sage-brush, on a cattle ranch, and entirely 
surrounded by coyotes. 

“Imagine that a semblance of wild-eyed buckayro 

comes galloping out of the southwest, who material- 

izes into the cattle buyer from San Francisco; who 


By ALICE COWDERY 


hired man, who had just received his wages, van- 
ished, and was seen no more. (We heard later that 
he had been putting in a busy night down at the 
river and had shot the combined bartender and 
postmaster through the leg.) On the twenty-fourth 
Roy, a boy of seventeen and the only son at home, 
fell ill. 

“With only Mr. and Mrs. P. and myself on the 
ranch, help impossible to find at this time of the year, 
and the year’s income of three or four thousand de- 
pending upon getting the cattle down in time, mat- 
ters began to look serious. There were not many 
over a hundred and fifty head this year, but they 
had to be in good condition and could not be hur- 
ried. Mr. P. ceased joking at my announcement 


added to all the emergencies of sickness and acci- 
dent and drought—Gee-Golly! as we say on the 
North Forks! 

“We started on Sunday morning at daybreak. Mr. 
P., poor Roy, and I on prancing chargers, Mrs. P., 
protestant because she well knew what she and a 
developing cold were getting into—game, however, 
and driving the wagon filled with hay for the horses, 
bread and meat and coffee for us, a few rugs and a 
canvas. It was clear and cold as thirty degrees 
without snow can be; deep, deep gray, and just 
enough light from the east to distinguish the cattle 
scattered through the meadow. 

“Perhaps you may be interested in my costume. 
Shivering with cold and excitement, by the light of 
a ghastly oil lamp I had been endeavoring to dress 
in my mild Californian manner, eked out by a few 
extra wraps, when Mrs. P. put her head into the 
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“It was wonderful to watch the great moving masses of cattlke—a warm sweep of living brown, two thousand in all” 


‘jollies up’ my host, and, what is more important, 
my hostess, suggests his terms and the tragically poor 
situation of the market, joins us in beefsteak and 
potatoes from off the glistening oilecloth, and spends 
the night as an amiable guest, not too proficient in 
pinochle; who clinches the bargain after breakfast 
the next morning (to suit himself, knowing well that 
the cattle must be sold, for he has seen that there is 
not enough feed ecorralled in the meadow to hold 
them over)—and is off to the next ranch; who leaves 
my host, Mr. P., groaning what, I imagine, is his 
perennial groan, for the eattle must be down by the 
twenty-eighth for shipping to the city—-it is the 
twenty-third—-and the trip is a hard one of three 
days, and snow threatens. 

“T am just able to stick on my darling Indian 
pony, with the aid of a high Mexican pommel, but 
the desire of going, too,. with the cattle, begins 
to take possession of me, a desire tentatively ex- 
pressed, and the subject of much joking, since I 
am regarded as the quintessence of tenderfootery and 
an unusually fragile flower of womanhood, besides. 


“These symbols for vast experience, much neural 
gia, and two weeks lapse since I began this letter. 
“T told you about the cattle having to be in Deeth 
by the twenty-eighth. On the twenty-third, th 


that I was going, and began to gaze at me doubt- 
fully, and remark at intervals: ‘I wonder if she 
ecouldn’t?? Roy swore he would ride if he could 
sit in the saddle, and by Saturday night, the twenty- 
fifth, after I had treated him to every emergency 
remedy in the ‘Rural Family Physician,’ we had 
decided that he and I, between us, equaled one rider, 
at least. 

“Almost all the horses were out on range, and 
they had not begun to feed the stock cattle yet, so 
these could be safely left—but the chickens, the pigs, 
the sheep, the eats, the dogs, the canary! Never, 
never had they been deserted before. The coyotes 
are miserable slayers of wandering lambs, and _ all 
animals, it seems, when they are given three days’ 
rations all at once, put in the first day eating up 
everything in sight and then starve the other two. 
And the half-dozen tins of geranium shoots and 
‘arefully cherished fuchsia—no fires—all to be frozen 
with the canary! Mrs. P. shed an anticipatory tear, 
but her face soon settled into its customary lines of 
grim determination. Behind all change of mood ex- 
pression I notice there lurks in the faces of the 
women here a certain foreboding shadow and hint 
of preparation for the worst that fate can give. 
They see their men staking their lives every time 
they ride, and with their own daily woman’s work 


room. At her horrified expressions I began to dress 
all over again. Every time she appeared I put on an 
extra concession, and I finally achieved as dainty 
a little riding costume as you can imagine. I wore 
a suit of thick black wool inexpressible-altogethers 
of my heavy equestrian tights, riding 
knickers and a split skirt, high boots, gaiters, arcties, 
two sweaters, a silk handkerchief about my throat 
(approved cow-punch style), fur-lined gloves, som- 
brero, thick veil, and my heavy traveling coat over 
all; a flask of whisky in one pocket, camphor ice, 
cold cream, tale powder and toothbrush in the 
other—and I believe I should have frozen if I had 
not been so excited and busy. 

“What ‘strange things you can do after you have 
once got yourself into a situation where you must 
do them! I have never been within hailing distance 
of a herd of cattle in my life or done any broad- 
jumping, but at the end of half an hour I had 
leaped a stream eight feet wide because there was no 
other way of getting over (with my eyes shut, | 
admit), and had helped round the eattle out of the 
field and start them east, and developed, further- 
more, the real driver’s whoop—an accomplishment 
which is quite necessary for keeping up any effect 


hostess, 


ive pace. 
“We rode twenty five n iles that first day, 
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great sweeps of sage-brush, down cafons, over 
streams and up bare rocky summits, so steep that 
you had to hang on your horse’s neck going up or 
dismount in places and lead him down. Then you 
must add ten miles or so extra to every day’s jour- 
ney, to allow for the turning back and running 
across and galloping ahead to keep the cattle from 
straying and headed in the right direction. 

“Once going right, we had to move at a walk, and 
although this condition seldom lasted over five min- 
utes at a time, the pace was not conducive to warmth 
on a very cold day. About noon I became so stiff 
in the knees I thought I could bear it no longer. I 
managed to roll off and get a sandwich and swallow 
some whisky. I warn you now—the amount of 
whisky to be consumed in this thrilling tale will 
appall you. I am saving you, in proof of my verac- 
ity, my veil, with the hole torn in it over my mouth 
—an aperture which it gradually acquired when I 
became so cold and tired I could not feel to raise it. 

“We could not stop that day, for other cattle were 
coming close behind us, so, to rest, ] walked for an 
hour or so—if you can dignify a painful hobble by 
that name. It was wonderful to look back from the 
highest summit over the distance we had come—the 
snow-piled range, beyond our starting-point, the 
lesser mountains and rolling hills, barren and dun- 
colored, and two other great moving masses of cattle 
behind us gradually emerging from them, a warm 
sweep of living brown, two thousand in all. 

“Late that afternoon we arrived at an old Scotch- 
man’s cabin in the valley. By that time I was mov- 
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ing in a strange misty dream, with consciousness of 
a shallow stream and tules waded through, of cattle 
enclosed in a great circular stockade for the night, 
bellowing, bewildered, and moving ceaselessly round 
and round and round, of hospitality and a big red- 
hot stove. The old Scotechman—heaven knows how 
he had strayed into this far lonely country !—gave 
us his one bedroom, and how surprising it seemed 
to find it there—papered, really ciean, with two 
quilted beds. Mrs. P. and I collapsed down upon 
them without more ado. (Enter here strong black 
coffee mixed with whisky—ugh! Me, however, too 
weak to resist.) Later the other cattlemen arrived, 
and we held a real ‘buekeroo’ camp supper—fried 
beefsteaks, potatoes, bread, canned tomatoes, and 
cotiee. 

“The next morning, up at daybreak and off—Roy 
and I with the eattle anead of the others. I was 
most gloriously happy—six hours of hard sleep to 
help me forget my fatigue, some hot coffee, and a 
wonderful world of gaunt, sterile mountains, purple 
and gray and dun, with a gold-red sun trying to 
climb over them, and not a living thing to be seen 
in the world except the steadily moving cattle shapes 
before us. Coyotes yelped at us from the hills about 
and we yelped back at them. (This, by the way, has 
become one of my favorite diversions. ) 

“Roy and I drove alone for five or six miles be- 
fore the others caught up, singing all the way and 
everything we knew, and then—it began to snow. 
My first falling snow! Not in the dainty flakes, 
though, that had always so thrilled my imagination, 


but in driving squalls that by ten o’clock had coy- 
ered the ground and us and the backs of the cattle 
and horses and beat about continuously until we 
could scarcely see. 

“Tt is not, my dear, exactly gay, chasing cattle 
into line and keeping them moving on forever, while 
their heads turn back, reminiscent of home, food. 
and shelter, and while the snow is piling neat cover- 
lets over the badger holes. Roy’s horse weni down 
with him—he was running out on the rocky slope 
to head off a poor Cow who had seen one blade of 
grass protruding against the horizon—and he could 
not quite get his leg out in time. He did not say a 
word, but climbed on again; his father told me, after, 
that it had been badly bruised. The boy knew that 
in his condition and that situation, ie simply could 
not give in. That was all there was to it. 

“T peered back at Mrs. P. driving behind us. -We 
must have been following by instinet, for there was 
not a glimpse now of the feeble wagon trail we had 
occasionally kept on. I could just see her little 
figure through the whirling snow, huddled in its fur 
rug, her snow-laden sombrero crammed to the high 
collar of her thick jacket, and the dim blue sem- 
blanece of a human nose protruding between—a small 
and very miserable but grimly determined embodi- 
ment of destiny. 


“Meanwhile, it kept on squalling. By noon I was 


aching dully with cold and weariness, with barely 
strength to hold back my tears and wonder how 
much more I could possibly force myself to endure. 
Just one gleam of humor was left me, and with its 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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HE schoolma’am, 

long the victim 

of jokester and 

sartoonist, bids 
fair to be avenged by be- 
coming a popular heroine 
at last. The people are 
awaking to the fact that 
her sacrifice is great, her 
worldly reward small, 
and that much of our 
nation’s accomplishment 
may be attributed to her 
long and patient strug- 
gles with young Amer- 
ica. On every hand one 





"= hears talk of higher 

wages for her youth, 

Miss Lois Gould pensions for her age, 
Who has won the National honor bestowed where 
Municipal League’s first honor is due. Although 
prize fora high schoolessay New York’s Board of 


Education voted against 
equal pay in its schools, the vote standing 23 to 15, 
the battle still wages, and Miss Grace Strachan, who 
has been general of the battle, refuses to admit dis- 
couragement. Mayor MecClellan’s commission re- 
ported that equalization would cost the city from 
seven to eleven million dollars, but the equal-pay 
enthusiasts count this as nothing in the face of 
fairness. The school committee of Boston has de- 
cided to grant pensions to teachers over sixty-five 
and to those incapacitated after thirty years’ serv- 
ice. The rate is to be one-third of the salary at the 
time of retirement. The success of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, first as superintendent of Chicago’s schools 


later as president of the Illinois State 
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athletics as they do at colleges where social distrac- 
tions are fewer. 

“Traying” closed the winter sports at Vassar and 
gave the Poughkeepsie girls the distinction of hav- 
ing invented a sport as exhilarating as it is unique. 
During the last ice storm of the season, several non- 
skaters in search of pastime seized upon large 
chafing-dish trays and betook themselves to the hill. 
“The art of the trayer is to sit firmly and to make 
herself as small as possible,” runs the athletic report. 
It is said that trays resent guidance, turn rapidly 
around while descending an icy slope, and have a 
remarkable speed. The sport spread so rapidly that 
the kitchen was bereft of trays and pans. 


qv IGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD Lois Gould of Sioux 
4 City, Iowa, has been awarded the National Mu- 
nicipal League’s first prize for an essay by a high 
school student on “The Municipal Problem in. Amer- 
ica.” Students all over the country competed. 
= THOSE who do not altogether admire the pre- 
vailing feminine figure, it may be encouraging 
to learn that recent discoveries indicate that in the 
island of Crete, centuries before the Christian era, 
women compressed their waists to such an extent 
that the waist became smaller than the neck. Even 
the hipless-est effect now shown is an improvement 
upon ancient Crete. 


| ITTLE GRANDMOTHER,” or “Babushka,” is 
4 the name by which Catharine Breshkovsky 
is known to the Russians. Her trial at St. Peters- 
burg ended in conviction and sentence to perpetual 
exile as a punishment for her revolutionary activi- 


ties. Over thirty vears ago she underwent the hard- 





ships of Siberia for the 
cause of Russian free- 
dom, and after hard 
labor in the Kara mines 
and a dreary period in 
a hamlet of the Arctic 
Cirele, she was _per- 
mitted to return to Rus- 
sia, There she 
resumed her revolution- 
ary work, which has led 
to her present exile. 
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"| Be farmer’s wife 
now and then re- 
ceives attention from 





Uncle Sam in the form 
f a “farmer’s  bulle- 
tin,’ issued for her 
especial benefit by the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, and a recent one on 
the “Care of Food in the 
Home,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, deserves to 
find a place in the city as well as the country house. 
Among the subjects discussed are yeasts, molds and 
bacteria, and the spoiling of foods; flies; dust; pet 
animals in the kitchen; ice-chests; the keeping of 
vegetables and meats; storage of foods in summer 
and winter; the washing of fruits, eggs, and dishes. 
The author does not scorn even such homely details 
as the standing of cabbages on their heads, hence 
the simplest housewife need not be alarmed by the 
bulletin’s scientific auspices. When a posteard will 
bring such a pamphlet to any door in the land, one 
wonders why every woman does not know that a 

rat in the pantry may mean diphtheria in 


Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker 


Who has announced her- 
self as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire 





Teachers’ Association, has done much to 
win recognition for her sex, 
ber of recent appointments 
wind blowing in the direc 
tion. Miss Mary Agnes Cunningham, for 
one, has been made a member of the St 
Paul School Boayd, the first woman to serve 
there in such capacity. She is president of 
the Teachers’ Federation of St. Paul and 
has worked for teachers’ pensions there. 


"| BE coeds of 
rejoicing in the rowing tank 
which Mr. Harte Cunningham installed in 
for the use of the colleg« 


and a mutn- 
show the 


schoolma’am’s 


Syracuse University are 
new 


the gymnasium 


men. As soon as its success was proved th 
girls’ enthusiasm wakened, and now the) 


have secured it for one evening of eacl 








the nursery, and that the case against the 
Hy is well proved. 


"HE three women members of the Lon- 


don County Council recently distin- 
guished themselves by taking part in a 
sitting which lasted from 2 p. M. until 8 
\. M. and being none the worse for wear. 
Lady St. Helier, Miss Nettie Adler, and 
Viiss Susan Lawrence are the three. Miss 
Law rence was a member ot the School Board 
of London for several years. Miss Adler 
has organized many trade schools and 


classes for women. 


| ILLCREST FARM, near the Sandy 
Hook Bay on the New Jersey coast, 
will soon be opened again for the summer 








weel Ten minutes’ practise at a time } by the New York Probation Association. 
the maximum for each girls’ crew, afte Ifere the young women for whom Waverley 
which the swimming tank is open to the House stands open during the year in New 
for a watery frolic. Coming from a coed A College Girls’ Crew at Indoor Work York may find health and fresh hope in 
cational university, this report is interesting For one evening each week the girls of Syracuse University are allowed Country living, and babies may thrive like 
in view of the familiar criticism that the the use of the rowing tank in the men’s gymnasium, and in addition the ducklings. The success of W averley TLouse 
girls at such institutions do not go im for swimming tank Each crew is restricted to ten minutes at the oars has been so thoroughly established in its 
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Miss Anna F. Ries 


The City physician and Quarantine officer of Og- 
den, Utah, who since her appointment on the first 
of February, has been dealing successfully with 
the worst series of cases in the records of the city 


two years of effort that the association is now under- 
taking to raise the twenty thousand dollars required 
for its purchase. Miss Maude Miner’s last ‘report 
showed three hundred girls, many of them recruited 
from the Night Court, who had been helped by the 
association. 

Welcome House in Boston cooperates with the 
probation officers of that city, taking under its shel- 
ter some of the young girls on probation, receiving 
them for reformatory treatment. .There are four 
women probation ofticers in Boston. 

Chicago, too, has women in this service. Mrs. 
Jane Skinner, who has been a probation officer there 
since the opening of the Juvenile Court ten years 
ago, reports much work done with girls who, being 
under eighteen, come technically under the head of 
juvenile offenders. The women probation officers 
follow up each case, visit the girl her home or 
assist her in getting employment. Some delinquents 
are sent to the State School for Girls at Geneva. 
Illinois, where various methods of self-support are 
taught. Among these, scientific gardening is new 
and very popular. 


- IS reported that Mount Kinabalu in British 
North Borneo, 13,700 feet high, has been ascended 
by a woman botanist, Mrs. L. S. Gibbs. 


F WOMEN are thrusting more and more fingers 

into more and more of the world’s pies, the inven- 
tor has himself largely to blame for the fact. We 
may no longer sweep our rooms in the time-honored 
manner, with the humble but honest broom. <A 
vacuum cleaner, which gently inhales the dust as it 
glides over the Axminster, robs us of the task. Nor 
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may we pedal our own machines to run tucks and 
hems. <A tidy little electric motor, connected with 
the treadle by a slender cord, does the work of feet. 
Monday no longer engulfs the housewife in an ocean 
of suds. With one hand she now turns the crank of 
her washing machine, while her eyes are cast upon 
a volume of John Stuart Mill held in the other. 


THEATER on the water is the accomplishment 
L of Madame Perney of France, who conceived the 
idea of building a complete theater on two barges 
and carrying it upon a watery tour. “The Interna 
tional Marine Theater of France” seats five hundred 
spectators in the stage barge; the other is used for 
transporting the company, scenes, and properties. 


| ALF-IHOSE for the youth of America have been 

publicly condemned by Dr. Abraham Jacobi of 
New York. He stated in a lecture that “Mothers 
who expose the calves of their children’s legs to cold 
by making them wear silly nether garments should 
never have had any children at all.” 


JORTIAS to the number of eighteen were re- 
cently graduated from the Women’s Law Class 
of New York University, the prize scholarship being 
awarded to Miss Edith Chapman. They will find 
the experiences of the woman lawyer many and curi- 
ous. Mrs. Harriette Johnston Wood of New York 
says that one of her clients is an old colored man, 
who wrote her from Connecticut asking her to 
take his case, because, as he stated, “I can’t trust 
no man.” 


yw a2 such women as Sarah Bernhardt and 
Ellen Terry have taught the world of the 
stage’s art is no greater achievement than what they 
are now teaching of the art of remaining forever 
Madame Bernhardt has lately essayed a new 
masculine réle in “The Jest” with all of her youthful 
ardor. Miss Terry is taking to the lecture platform, 
giving talks on Shakespeare’s heroines with such 
enthusiasm that she resents any advertisement of 
a “last tour.” 


young. 


NTIILDREN’S courts have been introduced into 

six London police courts, Offenders under six- 
teen years of age will be tried in them, the public 
not being admitted. 


OSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY, who is 
Mrs. Lionel Marks of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
is the winner of the prize offered for the best play 
to be produced at the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Six hundred and fifteen plays 

















To Become American Schoolgirls 
The two daughters of the new Chinese Minister, 
Chang Yin Tang, with their companions, who have 
come to the United States to be educated. Alice 
is the first from the left, and Lily the fourth 


were sent to the reading committee; of these, two 
were selected and submitted to the Duke of Argyll 
for a final decision. “The Piper,” by Mrs. Marls 
triumphed. It is based upon the story of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. It will be produced on May 5, 
when the prize of $1,500 will be presented to the 
author on the stage. 


\ ISS ANNA F. RIES has served as the city 
4 physician and quarantine officer of Ogden, 
Utah, since the first of February. The Chief of Police 
of that city says that she has had the worst series 
of cases on record since her appointment. “They 
told me she’d never be able to stand it, but they 
won't tell me that again,” he says. Eighteen men 
physicians of Ogden signed a petition against her 
appointment. But she has stood by her guns, has- 
tening out on emergency calls in the patrol wagon, 
handling desperate cases, such as drunkenness and 
suicide, with a steady nerve. She rode one night, 
standing on the front of the cow-catcher, over a 
mile to hunt a man suspected of smallpox. 


APAN and his wife are becoming divorced at a 
ey rate three times as great as that in the United 
States, according to marriage and divorce statistics 
recently issued by the Government. ‘Our marriage 
rate is highest in the Southern States, but that in 
the Western States is rapidly growing. Eighty-five 
per cent of the applications for divorcee are not con- 
tested; seventy-five per cent are granted. Desertion 
is the ground most commonly given, although this 
is often not the real ground. As our divorce rate is 
exceeded only by Japan, so our marriage rate is ex- 
ceeded only by Hungary, Saxony, and West Australia. 
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N AUTHOR may sometimes be embar- 
rassed by the very fulness of his knowl- 
edge of his subject. That, it seems to 
us, is the difficulty under which Mr. 

Walter Sichel labors in his life of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. 

Sheridan’s career is a theme which offers admi- 
rable possibilities for vivid, even dramatic, treat- 
ment. Few others, certainly, are filled with sharper 
contrasts. 

The very period in which he lived was, in Eng- 
land, a time of unrest and ebullition. Though 
the country escaped the outward and visible revo- 
lution which transformed France and America, it 
did not escape a transition of revolutionary pro- 
portions in its political, social, and literary ideals. 
In all the changes Sheridan played no mere walk- 
ing part. 

For in him, it is hardly too much to say, the un- 
easy spirit of the time was incarnate. Patriot and 
politician, statesman and florid orator, satirist and 
sentimentalist, idealist and opportunist, his infinite 
“age iiections of character and conduct might well 
be the joy and the despair of any novelist of the 
analytie school. 

Mr. Sichel’s handling of his theme hardly sue- 
ceeds in doing full justice to its possibilities. It 
is laborious, inchoate, and to any but an enthu- 
siast in Sheridiana must often prove wearisomely 
befogged by the mass of detail. Yet a reader who 
has patience to plow through the thousand closely 
printed pages has the satisfaction of emerging 
at the other end with a clearer understanding of 
the period, its tendencies, and the activities of the 
figures, but in no small 


men who were its leading 
degree to the new material and new insight which 
Mr. Sichel provides. (“Sheridan,.” by Walter 


Ss Wee 





Conducted by ROWLAND THOMAS 


Sichel, volumes Houghton Mittin Company, 
Boston, $7.50 net.) 


On Assessors 


| ALF the unsatisfactoriness of life arises from 


a too prudish self-repression. “Tis happier 


for Chantecler to bid the sun rise, even though 
disillusionment awaits him, than never to feel the 
joy of flapping wings and swelling throat at all. 
Men are too often ashamed, or at least 
clative of themselves, when they might with equal 


inappre 


facility be proud 


They acquiesce too humbly in the hasty judg 
ments of their neighbors, even rapes there’s not 
a living soul so meek but must acknowledge in 
his heart of hearts that his closest friends littl 
dream what a fine dashing fellow is folded and 
cramped inside his modest pupa-case 

This being true, no man should accept the world’s 
judgment of his worth save in aaa rare cases wher 


the world rates him more highly than he assays in 
the laboratory of his own mind. 


where a man may be his own assessor and still b: 
quite honest, since no tax notice is to be appr 
hended. 

Such an untrammeled optimism is the keyv-note of 
“From the Bottom Up.” a volume in which Mr 
Alexander Irvine, Socialist. lay preacher, and trusted 
friend of countless men of all ereeds and stations, 
looks back along the path which led him fron 
insignificant beginning to lace of influen ind 
effectiveness. Tnspecting his own life, he is frankls 
raed with it and honest enough to say so And 

athine of the satne candid satisfaction breath: 


Here is one ease 


in the pages of Dr. Washington Gladden’s autobi- 
ography, * My Recollections.” 

There is not egotism, nor is it unattractive. 
Whatever smiles it provokes should be the smiles of 
<vinpathy. For, after all, each one of us, if he but 
dared, would gladly talk of his own life in the same 
strain. But most of us lack the requisite simplicity 
and courage. (“From the Bottom Up,” by Alex 
ander Irvine. Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York. $1.50 net. “My Recollections,” by Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden. The Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2 net.) 

The Novel of Sentiment 
NTERESTING in its revelation of the wide 
contrast between those days and ours is the re 

print of “The Fool of Quality,” a novel belonging 
to the period ~~ before Sheridan’s. 

Published 1766, it gained wide popularity with 
a publie a ae preferred rom: ince 
or less roughly, on the Book of Job. The strategy of 
the creator of “best-sellers” was very simple then. 
Taking an impossibly admirable hero and putting 


was modeled, more 


him ruthlessly through a series of unmerited suffer- 
ines insured success. The only requirement of the 
audience was that it sh ould be made to wer Dp. The 
literature of thrills and shudders was in temporary 
abevance. Tears were the measure ot a writer's 
power. 

The author of “The Fool of Quality” differed from 
his contemporaries chiefly in this: that he was ten 
derer near . thi in they. Though of necessity holding 
the Whip alamity alwavs threateningly upheaved, 

never “th it fall on his hero’s shoulders—a hero 
so very, very good that Fates and author alike take 
pi n } in 

\ ee eee Bio thie? - 








good deal of charm, even to-day. Mingled 

with its prosy dissertations is much criti- 

cism of life and character as shrewd, as 
practical, and as good-tempered as Field- 
ing’s own. It presents a very lively pict- 
ure, too, of the England of that day. And 
it has a gossipy pleasantness of style. It 
is only fair, however, to warn the impa- 
tient or the hurried reader against at- 
tempting it. For the book belongs to an 
unhurried day. (“The Fool of Quality,” 
by Henry Brooke. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) 


The Novel of Talk 


F NOTHING much happened in the 

older English novels but emotions, 
there is a school of ultra-modern English 
novels in which very little goes on save 
thought and its necessary concomitant, 
words. Mr. Henry James is its chief, 
and very often charming, exponent. In 
his footsteps follows an ever-lengthening 
trein. Among them must be enrolled E. B. 
Dewing, whose first novel, “Other People’s 
Houses,” appeared this year. 

Both schools, in our opinion, find diffi- 
culty in getting an effective grip on Life, 
the culprit whom it is their duty to hale 
before the bar of public opinion. Either 
emotion or thought painstakingly por- 
trayed and analyzed for its own sake is 
at best a somewhat trivial thing. Only 
as they take tangible form, crystallize in 
action, do they become noteworthy. The 
antics of munkind, we may safely take 
for granted, not its motives or its feel- 
ings as it capers, have ever been the cause 
of tears among the angels. 

For just that reason Dickens and Stev- 
enson and Kipling, far more than Mere- 
dith or James or Hardy, seem to us the 
faithful heirs of Chaucer and those eager 
Elizabethans who attain at moments to 
the clear vision of the angels. For that 
reason, too, we can not without reserva- 
tion congratulate Miss Dewing on _ her 
choice of comrades. (“Other People’s 
Houses,” by E. B. Dewing. The Maemil- 
lan Company, New York. $1.50.) 


























want Sum- 
mer Underwear,” but say, 
“Give me B. V. D.” It's 
the best-known mark on the 
best-made and coolest Summer 
Underwear. 


This Red Woven Label 
| MABE FOR THE | 










BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





must be on a garment, ‘if it’s a genuine 
B. V. D. We make no garments 
without it. Sold at shops, that aim 
to give their customers quality, and 
underwear satisfaction. Accept only 


the B. V. D. red woven label on 
Loose Fitting 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 
Knee Length Drawers. 


$.50; $1.00; and $1.50 
a garment. 
THE B.V.D. COMPANY, 
65 Worth Street, 
New York. 


Do American Marriages Fail ? 


ie obvious criticism of the little book 
entitled “Why American Marriages 
Fail” is that its author, though setting 
out to catch flies, baits her trap with 
vinegar. Ancient tradition proves that 
honey has always been a more successful 
lure. But Mrs. Rogers, being apparently erie 
in no doubt that American marriages do 
fail, points out the reasons, as she sees Th d 
them, with unflattering candor. ousan S 
And yet her masculine readers will find 
their vanity ruffled by her comments on 
their deficiencies in the social graces, in ¥ = 
romantic attractiveness, and in what we ou Amer can Me 
eall culture, lacking a_ better word, ng 1 n 
smoothed again by a catalogue raisonée 
of the shortcomings of their sisters. And W 
those sisters, in their turn, will agree ear 8 


heartily with the arraignment of their 


brothers. Thus the author very cleverly “ 99 

contrives to divide the house of her ene- P 
mies against itself, and to keep her pun- Hamneck, Cicthes cl 
gent dose from being auite unpalatable. 











A less superficial objection concerns the y 
attitude toward the whole question of mar- 
riage and its difficulties which is at least Consider them from any standpoint you may : 
suggested by the title of the book. We can 
all agree that many marriages are fail- choose and you will find that " 
ures; that some are disasters. But is this 
unfortunate condition so generally preva- possess the qualities preferred and demanded by to 
(puumanoc lent that it warrants a blanket indictment . . th 
ogee BPS | of marriage in America? Men and Young Men who are alive to the im- : 
tras We think not. Running over hastily the 7 
‘ small list of marital partnerships which portance of correct dress. . 


we may fairly claim some intimate knowl- 





edge of, it seems to us that a majority . : 
of them could obtain satisfactory rating In these splendid garments, we have combined c 
a i é é ‘imo ik l ) *s y sre astree 3 4 dl y 
i ee ee all the likeable and dependable features required i 
Wlum g Koch experience unique? (“Why | American in absolutely good clothes. You will immediately : 
Marriages ‘all, y Anna A. vogers, . : . . a 
Mm | The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. recognize their superiority when you see them. th 
Hand-Made Straw Hats $1.25 net.) 
«<The S§ ow Z 0 y aw? cé + = be ne es 
The eed UW a ut a Flaw Some Concrete Examples Sampeck designers have a keen instinct 
sips anetalaty a gout ote a ia li acd for style and “‘Sampeck’’ tailors have the abil- 
< Ss (Ce S ass ec V = ° ° ° 6 
elintk shally <h choice ‘etalde N nat the pees OF oven the tendorent ity required for developing every model skilfully 
: 8 oe re halal ft if married lovers is strewn with roses. There ‘“e 9 ‘ ° ° ee 
-— ~~ a ke are mutual adjustments to be made, and Sampeck fabrics, besides being of high 
snip. rite tor le Nandsome characters of assertive independence suf- > ‘ 
‘*B and K’’ Straw Hat Guide fer somewhat in the spieetie quality, are decidedly unusual In weave and pattern. 
and Base Ball Book, showing In a very sane, good-humored little oe 
the new styles and shapes. ; story, “The Crossways,” Mrs. Helen R. I . , 
iantis teeees the ame of suk & to In nearly every city and town there is a 
Blum & Koch | wolding of character, stubbornly declining Sampeck clothier. Call at this shop 
Designers and Makers of : the easy aid of romance and finding the and see this season’s models. 
aii ; Page ; solution of the problem she has raised in 
SI RAW HATS Me | the verities of human nature A College Poster in colors mailed for 25 cents. : 
84-90 Fifth Avenue, New York a Unpretentious as it is, the book is well “rn ” . : 
acid a Til acts tains wil alt Os ah intecesiiee Clothes of To-Day,” our Spring and Sum- 
bit of fiction, but as a human document. mer Booklet “B,” mailed upon request. 


rhe ¢ entury Company, New York. $1.50.) 
Peg ms cost anattitios Shs pa SAMUEL W. PECK & CO., New York 


me in “The Border Country.” (Double- nonil 
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America Makes the Best Merchant Tailor Clothes 


The day is gone when Style wasn’t Style unless im- 


Go to a Tailor and let him adapt a suit to you. 
ported from Europe. 








Let him measure your Characteristics as well as 
your Body. Let him model your garments to express— 
not alone Style and Fit—but also your Character—your 
Individuality—your Class. 


Today the opposite is true—the smartest clothes on 
the streets of Europe are those of American business men. 


The Art of making clothes for men reaches its highest 


pinnacle in the work of the Merchant Tailors of America. 


The essence of this Art lies in fitting, not alone the 
Man, but also the Man’s Personality. And this is the 
secret of perfection in dress. 


Do not try to adapt yourself to a suit. 


Good Clothes 
Demand Good Fabrics 


The wise Merchant Tailor knows very well that 
he is at the mercy of the fabries he offers. For, if 
these do not please, he is sure to lose trade—no mat- 
ter how skilled he is in his art. 

This is one of the reasons why one can find 8. 
STEIN & CO. Woolens in nearly every city and town. 

For 46 years the tag of S. STEIN & CO. on a bolt 
of cloth has been accepted by Tailors as proof posi- 
tive of Superlative Quality. 

It is worth a great deal to you—the consumer— 
to know these splendid woolens by name. 

They bespeak sincerity on the part of your Tailor. 
They mean long wear and lasting satisfaction. 

For our tag means all pure wool and our fabries 
are guaranteed absolutely fast in color. 

Our buyers know woolens—from the sheep to the practical expert. 
shelf—the growth, the “clip,” the carding, the spin- 


ning, the weaving, the tailoring. Each buyer is a — sibly get past them to you. 





You are not winning all that is due you if you fail 


to use the azd that good clothes give. 


But GOOD clothes can be had in only one way— 





Always Ask to See This Tag 


These men are your protection. 
No fabric not up to the highest standard can _ pos- 


they must be cut and made expressly for YOU, from 
faultless fabrics, by a Merchant Tailor. 


S. STEIN & CO. Woolens 


Our Fabrics 
Are Good Fabrics 


Our buyers are constantly calling in person on 
the most advanced and most reliable woolen mills 


in America. 


Abroad, our permanent foreign organization keeps 
in equally close touch with the best mills of England, 


Scotland and Treland. 


As leaders in American patterns and styles, we 
maintain our own staff of designers. 


The rich and fashionable fabries designed by these 
men are absolutely exclusive with us. You can 
identify them by the word “Special” on the tag. 


Our monogram, “SS&CO.” is on the coat of arms 
on our tag. Your Tailor will be proud to show it to 


you—if you ask him. 


S. STEIN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 18th Street 


New York City 











One INFLUENTIAL Man 
in every town! 


For every city, town and village in the United States and 
Canada a splendid business proposition has just been opened. 

In every community where this proposition has been introduced 
people have instantaneously welcomed it. Hence, a straight, 
clean, legitimate business proposition has been created, to which 
your community would quickly respond. 


not take your time from your other 
business. 

It will be an honor to whomso- 
ever identifies himself with it. The 
extent of our business is international. 
Our proposition to you is of the high- 


A Splendid Proposition for 
the RIGHT Man. 


To one influential man in your 
town—a man whose name commands 
thorough business and social respect 
—we will submit this entire proposi- 
tion. If you are ¢hat man in your We invite correspondence from 
bankers, merchants, business, pro- 
fessional and other men of high stand 
carefully, conservatively and judicious- ing only. Quick action is essential. 
ly investigate this business. Then de- If you are interested it will be to 
your advantage to write us immedi- 


est class. 


flown we will pay your transportation 
to Chicago and return, so you may 


cide for yourself whether or not the 

credibility of the business and the ately, for we can make arrangements 

large financial returns are fully wor- with but one man in your town on 

this proposition. 

Address: G. AJ. ROOT, 
Financial Director, 1935 

Republic Building, 
Chicago. 1) 


thy of your consideration. 
It is a business suitable to the busi- 
It need 


est man in your community. 
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Mr. Lee 


de Forest, Ph. D. 


Wizard 


of the Wireless 


Paid For Itself In 2 Months 


Mr. Lee de Forest, 
Ph. D., Wizard of the 
Wireless Telegraph and 
Radio Wireless Tele- 
phone, permits us to 
publish the following: 

‘¢ Perhaps my beard 
is very stiff. Anyway 
I stuck to a ‘no-strop- 
ping’ safety razor un- 
til I found that I re- 
quired a new blade each 
day — sometimes two 
blades a shave. 

‘© A friend of mine 
induced me to try an 
AutoStrop Safety Ra- 
zor. It overcame all 
my shaving troubles. 

**T can shave com- 
fortably now for two 
months with one of 
your blades, The razor, 
therefore, pays for itself 
every two months.”’ 


Try It Free 
(Dealers Read This, Too) 
Suppose you buy an 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


from a dealer; then later ask him to 
refund your money. 

What happens? Dealer gladly refunds 
it; returns razor to us, and we exchange it 
or refund him his cost. Therefore, why 
should anybody be timid about asking a 
dealer to sell him an AutoStrop Safety Razor 
on 30 days’ free trial? And heshouldn’t 
be timid about taking it back, either. 





cc 
RAZOR 
QuickfHandy 
Great 


Don’t wait to call on your dealer. ’Phone 
or write him to send you an AutoStrop 
Safety Razor on trial, now. 


Consists of self-strop- 
ping razor (silver-plat- 
ed), 12 blades and strop 
in small handsome case. 
Price $5.00, which is 
your total shaving ex- 
pense for years, as one 
blade often lasts six 
months to one year. 


“The Slaughter of 
the Innocents” 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have 
trouble with their shav- 
ing, because they 
haven't read this book. 
Will you keep on hay- 
ing 100, 200, 365 
shaving troubles per 
year, or will you send 
for ‘* The Slaughter of 
the Innocents’’ now 
while you’re thinking 
about it. Lively. Free. 
AvtoStrop Sarety 
Razor Co., 340 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 233 
Coristine Bldg., Mon- 
treal; 61 New Oxford 
Street, London. 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 


Strops, 


Shaves, Cleans 


without Detaching Blade 
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Good Cylinder Oil 


More mis-information exists concern- 
ing Lubricating Oil than any other one 
thing connected with the operation of an 
automobile. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
man in search of a good oil becomes con- 
fused and takes the first thing that comes 
to hand. Here is the whole thing in a 
nut shell. 

A cylinder oil is required to do two 
things —lubricate, and burn up cleanly. 
All first class oils will lubricate—very few 
will burn up cleanly—they contain too 
much carbon. Carbon is removed from 
oil by filtration. The more completely 
an oil has been filtered, the cleaner it 
will burn. 

Filtered oils can readily be distin- 
guished by their lighter and clearer colors. 


HAVOLINE 
OIL 


is the most highly filtered oil made in this 
country. You can see this for yourself 
by simply looking at it. It contains less 
free carbon than any other, and its use 
will result in cleaner cylinders and spark 
plugs. and less trouble all round. 

Many automobile manufacturers use 
and recommend Havoline Oils. Most of 
the owners of high class cars will use 
nothing else. 

Try it on 
more than other oils, 
better results. 


‘‘It Makes a Difference’’ 


If your dealer does not handle Havo- 


your owy car—it costs no 
and gives infinitely 


line Oil, write to us at any of our 
branches. 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
92 : 1906 
Broad Broad- 
St. way 


NEW YORE 


Chicago: 1324 Michigan Avenue 
Boston : 224 Milk St. St. Louis: 4630 Olive St. 
Philadelphia : 1107 Rea} Estate Trust Bldg. 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast Agents 
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HAVE 

YOUR 

HOME 
ARTISTIC 







HYGIENIC 
KALSOMINE 


“HOME DECORATOR” FREE 


This book will be a great help 
whenever thinking of decorating. 
Gives many artistic schemes in colors 
for every room. 

Hygienic Kalsomine goes furthest, 
looks best and lasts longest. Ask 
your dealer or write us for the 
“Home Decorator,” free. 


ADAMS & ELTING C0. Chicago 


Dept. 37 
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New Flanders Designs Ready 


In addition to over 100 splendid MISSION 
designs, our new catalog shows 50 superb 
new pieces in FLANDERS-—entirely original. 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak is used in both styles, 
and, because we sell direct 
from our factory to you, g cer 


you save over half on ‘ r 






WRITE TODAY for 
62 page catalog, mailed 
free, showing these 150 
pieces, from $3.50 up 
Guaranteed--your 
money back if you say 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
413 Edwin St., Aun Arbor, Mich. 
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A Serving Table 
thet will delight 
ssewife 





any he 














Page & Company, New York. $1.) 
To her, in this book at least, marriage is 
at once the career and the fate of woman- 
kind: a dilemma, as relentless as those of 
the Greek tragedies, which bids her choose 
onee for all between renunciation of her 
inheritance as a woman and renunciation 
of her personality as an individual. 

It is a theme capable of effective treat- 
}ment on the heroic seale. Mrs. Bacon 
| chose, instead, to develop it in miniature, 
|and has sueceeded in concealing her phi- 
‘osophy under the guise of half a 
charming little stories. One hopes that 
Mr. Hall Caine will not be tempted to 
splash it over a larger canvas. 


day, 





A Public Housekeeper 
The Woman Who Has Succeeded in 


Applying Domestic Methods to 
City Conditions 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 
HE State of Minnesota has just 
arranged to have its fall house- 


cleaning done, and, that the mat- 

ter may be thoroughly supervised, 
it has summoned an experienced public 
housewife to overlook the sweeping and 
serubbing and window-cleaning and fresh 
painting. 


Pennsylvania hinted 


future activities when he told of one he 


cracks between the floor boards. ‘“Imag- 
ine,” said Mr. Nearing, “a skewer dexter- 
ously inserted into the cracks and crannies 
of our municipal flooring! What would it 
not reveal?” 
famous housecleaners. 


longer 
nor does 


of her ancient pursuits. She no 
weaves her own wide-wale suiting, 


she grind her own flour to make her 
Parker House rolls, nor does she kneel 


beside tho gurgling brook to launder her 
own lingerie waists. But the instinct of 
housekeeping can not be uprooted by a 
college education or even the ballot; and 
if invention won’t let her so much as sew 
on her own shoe-buttons any longer, 
so forces her to seek new outlets for her 
energy, it is likely that she will do a 
deal of State housekeeping before she gets 
through. Here and there, the country 
over, we see women attending to such mat- 
ters as doing away with a city’s smoke, 
putting in order its back yards, sweeping 
its streets. As an example of what can 
be done when a woman sets about it, and 
a prophecy of what many women are likely 
to do in the rapid onrush of “the feminist 
movement,” we have the work of Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

It is Mrs. Crane whom the 
Minnesota has summoned to 
month to looking into its cracks and pok- 
ing therein with her skewer. Likewise, 
the city of Duluth and one or two neigh- 
boring towns will make use of her serv- 
ices; and Nashville and Chattanooga in 
the South are now undergoing a week or 
two of her vigorous overhauling. A year 


State of 


tucky, spending five weeks at the 
and last month’s adjournment of the 
tucky Legislature completed the securing 
of more advanced health legislation than 
in all of the State’s past history. Among 
the achievements are an annual school for 
county and city health officers, the model 
law for vital statistics, and an appropria- 
tion of $39,000 annually for a State bae- 
teriological laboratory. That much of this 
was due to Mrs. Crane’s efforts, 
who watched her work doubts 


success 


nobody 
Preaching and Practising 

EF gp grey whether public or 

private, begins at home, and Mrs. 

Crane did not pry into the affairs of her 


neighbors, such as Scranton in Pennsyl- 


vania, Concord in New Hampshire, Fargo 
in North Dakota, and Daytona in Florida, 
until she had set Kalamazoo in the best 
order possible. Nor, for that matter, does 
she ever pry into her neighbors’ affairs 
They summon her. She travels under offi 
cial auspices, commissioned by a State’s 


authorities, in 
paving of streets, 


board of health or 
specting water supplies, 
street-cleaning, milk and meat, 
lighting, heating, playgrounds, 


a city’s 


schools, 


hospitals, 


workhouses, almshouses—in short, pokes 
her skewer to such an extent that head- 
lines like these mark her trail 





“Mrs. Crane goes for the Henderson 
bakeries, dairies, and scores the county 
jail; urges filtration plant, compliments 
parks and butchers, and goes on _ to 


Owensboro.” 


26 


dozen | 


Mr. Scott Nearing of the University of | 
at some of woman’s | 


knew who was such a conscientious house- | 


cleaner that she was in the habit of taking | 
a skewer and picking the dust out of the | 


He added that women are 


Woman has already been robbed of many | 


and | 





devote a, 


ago she housecleaned twelve cities of Ken- | 
task, | 
Ken- | 








Your Business Needs 





HE illustration shows the office of a 
large piano dealer. The Inter-phone 
on his desk is connected with seven- 

teen other Inter-phones installed in his 
warehouses and salesrooms. To talk to 
any department he simply presses the 
proper button on the little switchboard 
shown on the wall. This rings and con- 
nects the other telephone at the same 
time. 


While he is talking, eight other separ- 
ate conversations can also be sueviod on 
over the sixteen other Inter-phones in 
| the system without affecting his conver- 

sation in the least. If necessary, he can 

talk to seventeen of his men at the same 
time—in other words, hold 
a joint conference by tele- 
phone without taking a sin- 
gle man from his depart- 


EVERY BELL TELEPHONE IS 





ment. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes 
Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


Western Lyecirve 
Sater phones 


Just think w hat a similar system 
would mean to you in your business. 


These belerahones can be installed 
complete, including labor and all mater- 
ial, at a cost ranging from $5.00 per 
station up, depending upon the type of 
equipment selected. 


Maintenance cost is no more than for 
a push button. 


The fact that Inter-phones are made 
by the manufacturers of the celebrated 
‘*Bell”’ telephones is assurance of their 
reliability. 


A request to our nearest house for 
Booklet No. 7666 will. 
bring complete informa- 
tion regarding the differ- 
ent Inter-phone systems. 


SAVE TIME AND FRE'SHT” 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, 


Saint Louis, San Francisco, 


—— Indianapolis, Write our a City, Los Angeles, 

oston, adie ; enver, 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Nearest House. Dallas, Seattle, 

Atlanta. Minneapolis. Omaha. Salt Lake City 
Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin Paris 





Be Comfortable This Summer 








**The 
Shirt of a 


Gentleman’”’ 







MFG. 


“‘The Under- 


woven 
roomy with spe 
fit and comfort. 
in summer underwear—nothin 
made. Of nainsook, pongee, linen 


or W rite 


Gotham Mfg. Co. 


Sth Avenue Building 
Madison Square West 


New York City 





ADVERT 


IN ANSWERING THESE 


of a Gentleman’’ 


exclusive in 
distinctive 


madras, 


branded Shirts. -Made from selected 
silks, linens, etc.—with all 
art of custom work. Gotham 


Mfg. 
Field Shirts, 
Send for the ‘‘Gotham Style Book’’ 


wear of a Gentleman’”’ 


HE coolness and ease of spe- 
fabrics, cut 
cial features assuring 

The supreme effort 
g finer 







at $1.50 


or silk, $1.00 and more the garment. 
Also, Pajamas and U apr Suits 
and more the suit. t all good dealers, 


for yd Style Book.” 









‘The Shirt 





HE highest degree of rare 
taste and rich fabrics, more 
pattern and more 
in tailoring than ordinary 











Co. Laundered, Outing and 
$1.00 to $3.50 each. 
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Approved 
for your car 
above all 
other tire 










‘With Firestone Demountable 
Rims, the motorist overtaken by 
tire mishap merely unlocks the rim 
carrying injured tire and substitutes a 
spare rim with its already iaflated tire 
and resumes his trip.” 


Firestone 


Non-Skid Tires and 
Demountable Rims 


Firestone Non-Skid tires are known the country 
over, as the most effective and longest-wearing 
non-skids. 
The superiority of Firestone Non-Skid tires was 
again shown during the four National Shows 
when Automobile manufacturers used more of 
these tires on their exhibit cars than any other 
non-skids. 
Firestone Demountable Rims were used by 50 
per cent. more manufacturers at these shows 
alone, than any other de mountable rims of any 
type, clincher or otherwise. 


They were the only ones of the quick-detach- 
able type good enough for these men to use on 
their exhibit cars at any 1910 show, anywhere. 


Does the unanimous approval of the 
‘‘men who know’’ count with you? If 
so, let us equip your car right now. 
Tire Equipment Book mailed on request. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“‘ America’s Largest Exclusive Tire Makers” 


AKRON, OHIO And all Principal Cities 


ew Invention! 


FOR THE HOME 
Air Does the Work 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 
etc., on the floor, by the 
Vacuum Process 


The New Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS NINE POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly wom- 
an. Air is drawn through body 
and fibre of carpet at terrific 
speed. Carries all dust, dirt, 
grit, cerms, etc., into the 
Cleaner. Nodust in room, 
it all goes into Cleaner. 
Supersedes broom, 
brush, sweeper, dust 
pan and dust cloth 
Cleans without 
sweeping, Raises 
no dust. Keeps 
house clean, does 
away with house- 
cleat ing. Portable, 
dustless, always ready. 
NOT SOLD IN STORES Adapted to every home 
rich or poor—city, village 
orcountry. Costs nothing to operate thing for 
repairs. Light, neat, well and durably made 1ld last 
a life time. Saves time, labor, carpets, curtains, furni- 
ture. Saves drudgery, saves health, saves money. 
Saves taking up and beating carpets. The New Home 
Cleaner is truly a wonder. Astonishes everybody; cus- 
tomers all delighted and praise it. They wonder how 
they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old to take up—New Home 
Cleaner saved it Cleaned it on floor. 


















costs n¢ 





Others write ™ i d it it for ma times 
Another savs Ten y ‘ k . . 
ther: Never had t s Carpet 
80 clean bat play v rnd ger ‘ A 

works s : i 2 er rpe aws all t 
nto the Cleaner— a pa st raised s 
dreds I t " | I t \ H 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY 


Not Sold in Stores 


WT sg 50 


Every one tested before shippt —suerente 
rehige tter vos 1 order y roa ‘ i *t 
FREE SAMPLE to ACTIVE AGENTS 
see Expe € ie sar W BM M feds, Pa “Se 
60 Clea at or Sold 32 so far this week, 7 


9 days.” “Sold 5 Vacuum Cle aners last Saturd: Ly- 


st atten S These reports ar t 








Sales es asy, pro fits 8 big. generous. Show one 
pera I st ha it the 
How they sell! Show 10 fa se ) Writ t ay Se posta 
card f nt’s plan. Name cholve 
A 
R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 953 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS LEASE MENTION COL ERS 











| beautiful flower-bed in the 





Calumet in 
campaign 
remarkable 


“What Mrs. Crane did to 
three days: Started whirlwind 
which has already resulted in 
reforms in busy city.” 

“Come out, fellers, Mrs. Crane’s gone! 
Civie revivalist entrains for Wilkesbarre 
and great is the relief thereat. ‘It’s a 

















Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane 


Whose services as an expert municipal 
housekeeper are sought by many Cities 


good job,’ declared one, ‘that she wasn’t 
iu man.’ ” 
As a preacher in Kalamazoo she be- 


civie reform, and the 
People’s Church over which she presided 
vrew strong in institutional work. Mrs. 
Crane believed in practising for six days 
what she preached on the seventh. She 
gave up her pastorate after awhile and 
went to work through the Woman’s Civic 
Improvement League. Then her public 
housekeeping began in earnest. The street- 
cleaning campaign of Kalamazoo marked 
its opening. 


came interested in 


The streets of her town were dirty. 
Something must be wrong with the sys- 
tem. She set to work to study the meth- 
ods of other cities, and at last caused to 
be installed the Colonel Waring system 
with its army of White Wings. Not only 
was it installed, but earried out thorough- 


lvy—so thoroughly that Kalamazoo became 
famous in that Northwestern land as the 
Spotless Town of its region, and all the 


other towns came to see and copy. 


Taking the Backyard Seriously 


JACK yards caught Mrs. Crane’s eye. 

> The upshot was that cash prizes for 
the best improved back yards were offered, 
the contest open to any family in the city. 
She issued a pamphlet, giving minute di- 
rections as to the disposal of garbage, the 
formaldehyde, the dangers of ty- 
and, as a final word, said: **Make a 
back yard That 
away the ash-heap, the old 
Everything will have 
beautiful flower-bed.” 
established under 


use of 
phoid, 


will shame 
@:uns, the : 
to live up to the 

Loeal charities 
her auspices. 
gan to go the 
where lessons in home 


garbage. 
were 
rounds of Kalamazoo homes 


making were needed. 
visited 


The local slaughter-houses were 
and arguments for meat inspection set 
forth. A tramp’s woodpile was estab- 


lished. The sad eondition of almshouses 


was discovered, and Mrs. Crane issued a 
publie letter headed: “Asylum vs. Poor- 
house, or the Advantage of Being Insane.” 
It took effect. And so she marched on, 
uprooting an evil here, inspiring fresh 
zeal there, rousing the people to their 


own needs and a sense of common welfare. 

Her fame spread and other cities wanted 
her. So her work of public housekeeping 
many States. The Conserva- 
held in St. Paul in Mareh 


goes on in 
tion 


Congress 


sent for her, and she told the big men of 
the State and the nation there assembled 
that women were tired of being told to 
“open your mouth and shut your eyes.” 
Why shouldn’t they be interested in clean 
streets, for instance, she inquired, since 
the streets lead directly to the home? 
Nine-tenths of what is called municipal 
business is nothing in the world but pub- 
lic housekeeping Women don’t want to 
compete with men, but to cooperate with 
them. Haven’t women made as much of 
their limited opportunities as men? They 
won't want one-half or even one-tenth of 
the publie offices, but they do want a 
chanee to show their ibility to better 
conditions. 

And so on. She does it in a way that 
the men don’t mind in the least. Appar- 
ently they like it—it was at the end of 
this speech that the men of Minnesota 
decided to summon Mrs. Crane to do their 


housecleaning for them 


A visiting housekeeper be- | 
























Roger Sommer in Flight Doncaster 


Precision—Not Approximation 


That’s the feature of the Warner Auto-Meter. 
At any speed— 


Under 


any conditions of service— 


It tells you, with absolute accuracy, how fast and 
how far you've gone. 
It enables you to Rnow—not guess—your tire, fuel 


and lubrication cost per mile. 

That’s why you will find the Warner Auto-Meter the 
only speed indicator considered in all important races 
or tests, for absolute accuracy is demanded in these. 

The Warner 
enced motorist knows 
worth more. 


Auto-Meter costs more, and the experi- 
out of his experience—that it is 





Send or call for our interesting free booklet on speed 
indicators and their uses. 


Warner Instrument Co. 
Main Offices and Factory, 870 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 











Buffalo, 
1518 Broadway ; 

Los Angeles, 748 S. Olive St.; 
San Francisco, 36-38 Van Ness Ave. ; Seattle, 611 E. Pike St. ; 


BRANCHES: 
ge 807 Main St. 

+ Illinois St. hak By ity, 1613 
Broad St.; Piitsburg, 5940 Kirkwood St.; 


Atlar ta. 116 Edgewood Ave. ; 
Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave. ; 
Grand Ave. ; 


Boston, 925 Boylston St. ; 720 Main St. ; Chicago, 2420 Michigan Ave. ; Cin 
Detroit, 870 Woodward Ave. ; Indian upolis, : 33 
New York, 1902 Broadway; Phi adely 

St. Louis, 392 


Denver, 
















Py |- TEACH pififi 
BY MAIL 

; I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert penman 
of you by mail, I also teach Book Keeping and 
Shorthand, Am placing many of my students as 
instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman write me. I will 
send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal Write today 


C. W. RANSOM, 289 Reliance Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO 









Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. per 

week, Gives 500 candle power light and 
casts no shadow. No dirt. grease, nor 
odor. Unequalled for Homes,Stores. Hotels, 
Churches, Public Halls, etc. Over 200 styles. 
Svery lamp warranted. Agents wanted. 
Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 



















One box ball alley costing $150, cleared $513 the first 
fifty-one days at Sullivan, Indiana. Two other alleys 
costing $365, took in $1,372.95 in five months. Four 
large alleys costing $840, took in $1,845.20 in fifty-nine days, 
more than $900 a month. Two alleys in a town - only 500 
cleared $400 the first month. Start this wonderful business in 
your own town now. Both men and women go wild with enthusi- 
asm; bring their friends, form clubs and play for hours. Players set 
pins with lever—no pin-boy to employ. lleys can be set up or taken down 
quickly. We sell only one customer in towns of moderate size. Secure this 
monopoly for your city. Write today for illustrated booklet explaining 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











It’s Glitter Gets ’Em: — ua 
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Bass, Pickerel and all other game fish te - ’ 
are irresistibly attracted by the poke THRALL 
beautiful glitter of the iridescent size, 
pearl body, natural shape REFINED 
and life-like motion in the 
water, of our new The MO OR © 
66 ” wy ONLY I 
— perfect 

< rtificial P 

ear F eta; al Makes This the Fastest 

Minnow minnow made. 

Brilliancy remains Boat of Same Size an 

unequalled. Far. superior in | | Power in the World amas 








very way to all others. Made 
of Pearl and German Silver. Avoid Let us send you the proof. 
imitations; insist upon the ‘‘Magnet.” But speed is not the only 
For sale at all Sporting Goods stores advantage of owning a Thrall 
or by mail postpaid upon receipt of price 75 Refined. You also get the 
Send for circular of ‘*Magnet” poe (aie Cc simplest, most durable, most 


Only 4 mov- 
bronze 
As to 


economical motor. 
ing parts; all bearings 
bushed and interchangeable. 


C. Doering & Co., 562 Liberty Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Use Stained Glass Instead of Curtains | Endurance—310 Miles in 25 Hrs., 10 Min. 
You can do this and save money is the record of the Thrall. Any man, woman, 
by means of boy or girl can run a Thrall Motor. 5,000 
satisfied customers. Equipped with our own 
| Windowphanie special float feed carburetor. The famous 
single cylinder 3 H. P. Refined 


Sift the sunlight through beautiful 
colors, Shut out unpleasant win- 
‘ ided privacy. 


Weighs Only 60 Pounds 


dow-views Equal to other 4 or 5 H, P. motors. If you 





























ritgdts i ain Curtains want a light, simple motor, with plenty 
catch and hol of power, endurar and strength—cet 
eine gga sec ; the Thrall. Other sizes up to 12 H. P., 
oo thi single and multiple cylinders aa ial- 
pear eyes < oh ly designed for speed and service 
applied We 
do Cos 
sere window 0s Write for the Proof . ty 
Use it on transoma, h letters, facts and figures 80 our 
kitchen beautiful catalog—written in sim 
ple way so anybody can under- 





stand it. Address now 





















I 8s and lodg r m | 
s bows end we Oak ed || 6 __ THRALL MOTOR CO. 
508 6 Os SO 208 0 Dee 10-30 Twenty-first St., Detroit, Mich. 
D. D. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., New York 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MENTION COLLIER’S 



















































Commercialism is Kept 


Out of The Gabler Piano 


THE GABLER PIANO 
sells at medium prices. . Yet it 
enjoys the distinction of being 
a high-class instrument. 


Modern commercialism is the 
bane of the piano. The 20th 
century idea of profit-making 
and the art of piano-making do 
not combine for best results. 


i THE GABLER PIANO was 
y originated over half a century 
iN ago by Ernest Gabler. Itis now 
being made by Emil E. Gabler 
—it is a family ambition. 


You can pay much higher 
prices but you cannot buy 
greater value. You cannot buy 
better than best. 

We use only the best wood, 
metal, felt, wire, ivory and other 
materials that money can buy. 
Our workmen are the most 
skilled that can be engaged. 


No outsiders seeking big div- 
idends have aught to do with its 


making. No insistent call for O > aR 
‘ ‘* greater profits’? echoes and wd —_— wr Gates genee- 
A re-echoes through the Gabler @40S ° d. 
Studios. No piano has better reasons 





. P for perfection—and none has 

GABLER Quality is never = qualities more deserving of your 
sacrificedfor profit. GABLER attention. il 
Tone is never jeopardized by If 
unskilled’ labor. GABLER : 
Durability is never impaired by 
doubtful materials. 


you are interested in a 
piano absolutely divorced from 
commercialism 

Write for the 
GABLER Guide to Piano Buying 


It is a handsomely illustrated 


book full of 


There are no commercial ob- 
stacles in the way to GABLER 
perfection. 


Its 





highly receptive action 


delights theartist. Itssinging, Piano Wis- 
resonant, full tone isof wonder- dom. Every 
ful richness. prospective 
And the GABLER is noted Piano, buyer 
for its lasting qualities. Instru- er " a 


ments which have had 50 years 
of hard usage possess tle same 
tone perfection as when they 
left our studios. 


postcard 
brings it. 






Established 1854 
704 Whitlock Ave., New York City 
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UNDERWE DS. 
















Porous underwear 
has proved its coolness. 
Only in Keephoo/ is its cool- 
ness combined with comfort, 
elasticity and durability, because 












Keepkool is the only elastic 4 
ribbed porous underwear ¥ 





Keepkool allows the figure unrestricted 
freedom of movement—fits easily and 











smoothly—never binds or bags 4 
or loses shape. It is soft and 5) 
silky —sheer and strong — cool a 
E and airy. It Jooks like, (feels y 
G like and wears like underwear 
EE at double its cost. 
J: b 


Ask your dealer for Keepkool Underwear. 


Look for the trade mark. It is made in 
knee length and ankle length drawers, short 


or long sleeves and athletic shirts. 
Separate 5c 


Men’s ézteci: 50c Boys’ camens 


Men’s Union Suits $1.00 Boys’ Union Suits 50c 


Write for catalog and sample 


of KEEPKOOL fabric 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 
Dept. A, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Road to Deeth 


(Concluded from puge 22 


aid I really kept up an extra mile—there 
came the vision of you, my dear Louise, 
reclining in your chiffon tea-gown on a 
Borgian velvet divan, in your rose-bro- 
caded boudoir, with your maid crawling 
about you, lighting incense and plying you 
with hot chocolate. 

“What little water remained in the 
ereek we had counted on was frozen. Mr. 
P. thawed out a chunk of ice over a feeble 
sage-brush flame and we had some coffee 
(some whisky) and a sandwich. I took 
advantage of the flame to examine my 
hands, just to convince myself that I 
really had some. They were quite black 
except for a few purple and green streaks 
on the back, and most abnormally plump. 
Each time Mr. P. looked at my face he 
poured something hot into it. You may 
believe it or not, but the actual physical 
suffering I endured on this trip—novelty 
in my life as it was, and brought on as 
a test of clean physical endurance, and 
not by disease—was one of the most pleas- 
have ever received. I 
suppose you could have called me a sort 
of negative voluptuary. 

“We dragged on those miles somehow, 


and at last it stopped snowing. We got 
the cattle through a ravine whose rocky 
sides came down like a V, and we drove 


them down to the river where we were to 
spend the night and guard them. The 
river was deep in places, and the cattle 
had to swim. Leaving the wagon on one 
side, we managed to find a crossing where 
we only had to draw up our legs. We 
herded the eattle into the river slowly, 
that they might drink, but the poor things 
were tired and would not, we made 
them cross and held them on an opposite 
hill until the ether herds were safely by. 
You see, they have to be very careful not 
to mix them. 

“T think, tired as I was, it was the most 
beautiful sight I have ever seen, to watch, 
as we held our cattle back on the hill- 
side, the other herds come down the moun- 
tainside and through the gorge we had 
passed, to plunge through the river and 
wind below us. 


so 


“FPNHEY looked, at first, like some celes- 
tial army issuing toward us out of 


| the wonderful blue skies and great cloud 


masses. As they poured down upon the 
plain below us, over and through all the 
colors of far snow-mountains and purple 
hills, gray sage pushing through the snow, 
ruddy rocks, blue skies, massing clouds, 
tawny river willows, and the red-browns 
of moving life, the sinking sun loosened 
such a haze of golden light, so suffused the 
world for a breathless moment, that I 
thought my life had been just to endure 
this beauty. Then the sun dropped behind 
the rocks and the mighty army dissolved 
into the reality of that stirring life of 
whieh I—I, for my little moment—was a 
part. Came the last spurt of energy 
fore night closed in on the tired day— 
the spurring of horses, the shouting on 
and holding back, the waving of arms and 
romals, the rearing, sliding, and plung- 
ing down slippery banks; the swimming, 
splashing, bellowing, and crashing of wil- 
lows, and then the calm plodding of the 
last weary drive to camp with sombreros 
and gauntleted hands saluting up to us 
as we watched. Part of it for my little 
unforgetable while! 

“Roy held the cattle while we went down 
to make our camp. ‘The snow was about 
six inches on the ground already, and we 
no had the with their 
feed before them and a little fire started, 
than it began to snow like ten thousand 
devils—exactly. Imagine it—every one 
exhausted, absolutely no shelter, and the 
esttle to be guarded through the whole 
night beeause there were no fields in which 
to put and hold them; not to mention our 
personal afflictions—Mr. P., fifty, only re- 
cently recovered from a broken leg where 
a broneo had rubbed him against a 
post, Roy just out of a sick bed, Mrs. P. 
with a noble cough now, and me, not much 
under any circumstances. 

“Well, we kept ourselves fairly alive by 


be- 


sooner horses out, 


gate- 


Ls¢ 


hunting for wet brush to feed the fire. 
Mr. P. made coffee and fried some steaks 
and potatoe in spite of the flakes that 
hissed into the pan. He then put a piece 
of eanvas over the back wheels of the 
wagon so that it would cover our heads 
ind shoulders, spread a mattress with rugs 
ind canvas, and went back to relieve Roy. 
| made him promise to call me when the 
noon eame up, that TI might take a turn 

f only for the experience 

“When we were alone, Mrs. P. and |] 
crawled under the canvas From the 
waist down we were nice and warm, for 
the snow proceeded to pile up about four 
inches on us, but from the waist up, 


under the flapping awning arrangement 
we were so miserably cold every time we 
stirred that it became quite hysterically 
funny. We did manage about four hours’ 
sleep, with the snow falling stealthily on 
us and the horses champing, steadily, near 
“At two the moon came up and Mr. P. 
came for me. It had stopped snowing. 
and the white ground made it quite light. 
More ecotfee and beefsteak. We had , 
gotten to cover the saddles, and mine | 
found soft end ecool. Then the weird 
weird night, going alone over the river 
with the water nearly to my saddle, up 
the slippery banks, pushing through the 
willow clumps and following the snow 
tracks up the hill. And the guard itself! 
Roy and I on each side of the shadowy 
ravine, turning to ice on our motionless 
horses, the dark cattle shapes in the snow 
before us, and a crescent moon with a 
cluster of stars sliding in and out of the 
seurrying clouds. I felt like a Donna 


Quixote in a picture by Doré. 
7 NE hour was all I could bear of the 
cold; back again for more coffee, 
and soon it was light enough to go on. 
“Kighteen miles we went on the third 
day. It squalled and cleared at intervals, 
but most of our time and streneth was 
taken up in chasing away small bands 
of stock cattle that wanted to come along 
too—little they knew what lay for their 
kind at the end of the road to Deeth! 
When we saw them turning rapidly into 
us in a long single line, we had to dash 
out, waving our arms and whooping, to 
make them turn and gallump the other 
way. Our own poor beasts were getting 
tired and hungry, and we had almost to 
shove them at times. I really began to 
give out both in spirit and body, slumped 
over onto my pommel, and let my horse 


do as he would. He was of more use 
without his reins, and wound steadily 
back and forth, keeping the bunch in 
shape, rolling his eyes to see that one 


particularly irritating old bull was not 
lagging and moving quietly up and _nip- 
ping him on the flank if he was. 

“Mr. P.’s tired horse stumbled into a 
hole and fell. Mr. P. managed to get 
almost out, but he caught his lame ankle 
and it proceeded to double its size. No 
time to bother, however. 

“A few miles from 
buyer, arrayed in 
mounted on a wild gray and waving a 
bottle in one hand, rode out to meet us. 
You can imagine his surprise when some 
lovely feminine detail of my costume sug- 
gested to him that I might, possibly, be 
a woman. THe gave up his very decent 
room in a private house to us, and Mrs. 
P. drove on to the town. IT had to 
the business through. 


town our cattle 


orange  chaparejos, 


see 


| | OW that man eould ride! Drivers, 

horses, and cattle, he gave us all new 
life in which to make those last miles. 
He would start at a run, crash down with 
his romal, lift his mad gray into the air 
and fling him at the weary herd, who would 
rear as one mass and go plunging down 
toward Deeth. Then they would quiet 
down again into their tired dragging, and 


again would man and horse rush in for 
another plunge. In this way we made a 
fence where, within twenty minutes, he 
had cut out the cows from the steers, 


counted them, and handed over a receipt. 
We gathered them again and drove them 
down to the railroad pasture, where they 
could have plenty to eat and drink, thank 

whoever deserves it—before they were 
shipped to help perpetuate the kindly race 
of man. 

“Life was a blank 
when I reached 
he comfortably 


two hours 
could 


for about 
a place wherein | 
unconscious. Up at five 
the next morning, however, and back on 
the North Fork that night at eight. I 
trotted in steady desperation the first fif- 


teen miles, and then I handed my _ horse 
over to Roy and climbed—I think you 
eould eall it that upon the wagon. 


“Tt had snowed heavily along the river, 
and when we were half-way home it went 
down far and how I did suf- 
fer! IT shall remember that always. 

“Mr. P. has made this trip every year, 
Imagine 


below zero, 


or oftener, for thirty years. 

that, my dear! Imagine, too, what it 
has meant to me, your luxurious me 

the glimpse at toil and risk in the big- 
ness that wrests life directly from na- 
ture; the awakening of a capacity for 
physical endurance when my little help 


the knowledge of man’s strife 
with the elements for all that I have ever 
had: and the feel of having been part of 
it all myself, enough to sense its terror 
and its breadth But restful? No. I 
im not finding it exactly restful.” 


was needed; 
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=) The Finest Yarns—The Latest Colors—The Lightest Weights 
All Guaranteed 
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lash TRADE MARK. 

» 

ther Hosiery / 
ting » 

t to 

1 to 

iped 

orse Reg. U.S. Patent 

ann Office, 1906 
dily - 

in Never before have “Holeproof” dealers shown such 
one 
not a wide assortment of hose of such beauty and excellence 
nip- ‘ . ; 

as they are showing now—for this Summer’s wear. 

oa 
get Six pairs of Holeproof Hose bought now are guaranteed to 
nkle d P ‘ ‘ 

No wear intact until October—all Summer—no darning—no holes. 
ittle The dealers have Holeproof Hose in all the latest colors and in the very 
ie lightest hosiery weights obtainable, insuring style and comfort. 
ie a 

us. “Holeproof” today are the softest and finest hose to be had. See them at 
prin your dealer’s now. 
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cent 


° -ffoleprooffiosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


























vers, 
‘les These are the finest hose made. 30c a pound. But the “3-ply” is soft and 
arith 32 years have been spent in perfecting pliable, while the “2-ply” is stiff. 
i r = a | We spend $33,000 a year for inspec- 
oulk ade > S y 7 2e se : .UKT “ ” 
iia x -— the first guaranteed hose tion +We spend to make “Holeproof 
, ever sold. ‘ 
juiet 1 P —_ four times what some hose cost, yet the 
prt There are scores of hose under similar : f ; ti ‘ > 
; . "e : igantic outpu 
for names being sold today on the original PCs OM account oF our gigan i. — 
de a Holeproof” idea. The genuine bear 'S 4S low as the common grades. 
» he the name “Holeproof” and the trade- Sold in Your Town 
ap mark shown above on the toe. ate ; rt a 
eipt. : Ihe genuine ~Holeproof” is sold in 
‘hey \ Expensively Made your town. We'll tell you the dealers’ 
1ey } - oa : : 
sate We pay an average of 70c a pound names on request, or we'll ship direct 
adie for yarn—3-ply Egyptian and Sea Island where we have no dealer, charges pre- 
race Cotton. We could use 2-ply and save paid on receipt of remittance. 
ours Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy’’ 
ould 
five . . 
tie HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 452 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
a 
t fif- 
1orse 
you NO ONE CAN BUY FINER HOSE THAN THESE 
— Our famous 25c sox have never been equaled at the price. But our 50c hose (Holeproof 
ovend Lustre Hose, Mercerized) and our 75c sox (Holeproof Silk Sox) are the finest hose to be 
went had, regardless of what hose cost. All that you pay over these prices is waste. You can't 
saad get hose any better. Although made in the lightest weights and with the softest yarns, we 
still guarantee the wear. 

vear, 7d i ; . , 
wine Six pairs of Holeproof Lustre Hose in a box—guaranteed six months--price $3.00. 
4 it Three pairs of Holeproof Silk Sox in a box—guaranteed three months—price $2.00. 
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FISH 
Oysters 
All Sea Foods 


are much improved 


by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 


sipid dish. 


Imitations of Lea & Perrins 
Sauce have met with no success. 


The original Worcestershire fills 


every requirement. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 

















TRY THIS 


Self Heating Iron Free 


Learn what it means to save thousands of 
steps every ironing day—to get away from the 
hot kitchen and iron where you please, inde- 
pendent of stoves. Use it in the sewing room 
for pressing—for the fine things you do up for 
yourself. Then if you think you can spare it— 
return it at our expense. The 


Ideal Self Heating Sad Iron 


gives you all the comfort of an electric iron. But 
instead of piling up huge electric light bills it cuts 
down fuel cost toless than one centaday. Think of the 
money savedina year! The Ideal Self Heating 
Sad Iron is safe, we guarantee it—strong, built 
to last a lifetime. It comes in three sizes—6-lb. 
for the household—9-lb. for the seamstress—and 
the 14-lb. tailor’s goose. Write today for our 
free trial offer. Just send your name on a 
postal. This is your chance to learn about the 
greatest convenience and money saver you 
could install in your home. Write today. 


IDEAL SAD IRON MFG. CO., Dept. 11, Cleveland, O. 














I make all sorts 
of clear glass for 
all sorts of uses; 
each the _ best 
glass for its par- 








‘I 


The Woman in Black 


(Continued from page 19) 


The Rendez-vous des Assassins! 

With a cry of relief, I bent over the 
woman in black and raised her in my 
arms. She was no feather-weight, but 
neither am I a weakling. I bore her down 
the three steps and into that low, ill- 
smelling room. 


HE tall waiter limped to meet me. 1 
ordereda glass of brandy, and he fetched 
it, deliberate, impassive, silent. I remem- 


ber that the man waked a sort of rage 
in me. 
“Send some one out for a eab!” said I, 


“or go yourself. And look sharp about 
it!” The fellow hung sulkily back for a 
moment, but | to face him and he 
turned away toward the door. 

When I bent over her again, with the 
glass of spirits in my hand, the woman 
in black was beginning to stir upon the 
bench where I had laid her. Her 
opened and looked up at me. Her lips 
moved in whispers. 

“Where am I?” 

“In a little restaurant. When you 
fainted in the street I brought you here. 
You’re safe—safe. There’ll be a cab soon 
and then I can take you home.” 

She shook her head a very little, but 
her eyes, great and dark and pitiful, never 
left mine. 

“T have no home.” 

“T meant mine,” said I, “in Belgrave 
Square. My mother and sister will look 
after you, until—” 

Stunt? * 

“Until I take you from them, never to 
let you go again while this life lasts. 
What else did you think?” 

She drew a quick breath and her beau- 
tiful lips trembled. 

“Oh, madman!” said she. ‘Reflect that 
you know nothing whatever about me save 
that you found me in circumstances which 
must damn any woman forever. Why, you 
don’t even know my name!” 

“True,” said I, smiling. 
must tell me that.” 

She told me that it was Carmen-Dolores. 

“Just Carmen-Dolores? No more?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she. “That is only my 
Christian name. There’s a lot more—but 
I think I shall save that until later.” For 
the first time she smiled, and it seemed 
to me that there was the littlest hint of 
mystery and of mockery in her smile. She 
raised herself—tried to stand, but she was 
still weak, and I held her with my arms. 
She leaned back a little wearily against 
them, her eyes half+¢losed. Above her | 
watched—exulted in the perfect and deli- 
cate beauty of that white face. 


rose 


eves 


“IT think you 


Once she 


| put up her hands to her hair (I laughed 


over the eternal feminine in that), and 
the hands were long and slender and white, 
unroughened by neglect or toil. They set 
me to wondering. 


SAID her 
my breath. 
“Carmen-Dolores. Carmen-Dolores.” It 
made musie in my ears. 

Once more she smiled up at me, saying: 

“You make me my name.” 
But abruptly a sudden strong’ shiver 
wrung her from head to foot. 
“What is it?” I questioned. 


name over and over under 


love poor 


“What 


is it?’ Her hands caugit at my arms, 
gripped them. She drew herself closer 


until I felt the beating of her heart, hard 
and fast. 
“Oh, my dear, what is it?” 


“T don’t know,” she said, whispering. 
“T’m afraid. What if they’ve—followed 
us? I’m afraid.” I tried to soothe her, 


pointed out that both of our enemies were 
thoroughly hors-de-combat for at least the 
remainder of this night—one of them per 
haps forever. 

* And said I, ‘“‘they couldn’t 
possibly know where we are, even if they 
were uninjured and on the watch. They 


besides,” 








ticular purpose, | couldn’t know that.” 
_ ) But still the woman in black elung to 
For my I earl me with her strong young arms, and still 
Glass lamp- I felt all her body shaken with spasmodic 
it | shivering. 
chimneys — that | “T’m afraid,” she said. “I’m afraid. 
oo Se . I’ve a feeling that they are near us.” Her 
be ar my name, beautiful face pressed near to mine, white, 
Macbeth—I make | with great and shadowy eyes. 
‘You won't let t! take me? You 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off the best glass won't let me fall into their hands again?” 
ever put into a lamp-chimney. | And I said: “No, my dear. You're mine 
Kan & “ | now, thank God! They shall never touch 
[hese chimneys are clear as | you or harm you.” 
o ’ roe, oe “I’m afraid!” she said. 
cr) mal, and they wont break} 4.5 cla chain which had been about 
from heat; proper shapes and | her neck caught on a button of my coat 
lengths, and they fit evines Sek soooeel ie Swe, F sue & 
engths, anc ‘ slip away and heard the sound of its 
g , lip away and heard the und of its fall, 
I’ll send you, free, my lamp-chimney book, to tell | but I eould not stoop just then to re- 
you the right chimney f ny burner. Address | cover it. 
‘PRT eee, Tae “T love you,” said the woman in black 
Mac BET H, Pittsburg ] to my lips. “You are the bravest 
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rivalled goodness. 


sweet pickles. 


ness. 


EUCHRED 
PICKLE 


(SWEET) 


. 
57 Z 
VARIETIES § 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


New York 











Pickles 


Everybody knows Heinz Pickles and their un- 
But perhaps you do not know 
how many kinds of delicious pickles are made by 
Heinz nor the reasons for their superior quality. 


Making a better pickle is no slight matter. It 
means the selection and growth of special varieties of 
vegetables that are thinner-skinned, richer in flavor, 
more tender and uniform in size. 


It involves the procuring of finer, more pungent 
spices, the making of mellow, aromatic vinegars, the 
assembling of many elements that must be better 
than any produced before. 


Heinz Sweet Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 


Pickles—are preserved in a rich, spicy liquor made from granu- 
lated cane sugar, fine old malt vinegar and pure spices. 
thoroughly sweet, but delightfully piquant—not insipid like ordinary 


Heinz Sour Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 


Pickles —are preserved with our own pure vinegar, which is 
aged until mellow and perfect in flavor, and seasoned with finest 
spices of Heinz own importation. 

Heinz Chow Chow is a delicious combination of 
selected, pickled vegetables with a spicy mustard dressing. 
hot with pepper—it has the genuine mustard flavor. 

Heinz Dill Pickles, unlike ordinary salt or sour pickles, 


are naturally fermented in fine salt, without vinegar, and with only 
the Dill Flower and pure spices added for flavoring. 


Heinz Euchred Pickle 


The newest of the 57 varieties and the finest pro- 
duct of 40 years’ experience in making better pickles. 
A combination of crisp, tender, Heinz-grown veg- 
etables, preserved in a sweet liquor of especial rich- 
Delightfully seasoned and exquisite in flavor. 


Chicago 


‘They are 


Not 


Entirely new and different— 
quite out of the ordinary. A 
most charming relish for 
luncheons, teas, etc. 


Other Heinz Pickles are: 
Sour Onions, Sweet Onions, 
India Relish, Stuffed Man- 
goes, East Indian Chutney. 
They are absolutely pure. The 


SS 
Varieties 


do not contain Benzoate of 
Soda, other drugs or artifi- 
cial preservatives. 


Heinz Pickles are sold in glass 
bottles and also from bulk packages 
by the measure or dozen—but 
when buying pickles in bulk, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member American Association for the Prometion 


in Food Products. 


of Purity 


Pittsburgh London 
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Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 





his book tells 
on to select the 
home Refrigera- 
tor, how to know 
the poor from the 
good, how to keep 
down ice bills, 
how to keep & 
Refrigerator 





fore buying ANY 


Refrigerator. 
It also tells all 
about the “ Mon- 


Always sold 

DIRECT and at 
Factory Prices. 
Cash or monthly payments. 


roe,” the Refrigera 
tor with inner walls 
made in one plece W 
of solid, unbreakavle, W hit 
Porcelain Ware an inch thick : 
and hi-hly glazed, with every corner rounded, No cracks or crevices 


anywhere. The “Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bow! 


h° Monroe 


\rost other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be 
Here particles of food collect and breed countless germs. 
These germs yet into your food and make it poison, and the family 
suffers—from no traceable 
~The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an 
instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water. 
It’s like “washing dishes,” for the “Monroe’’ is really a thick porce- 











cleaned. 


cause, 


Iain dish insi-le. 

The high death rate arnong children in the summer months could 
be greatly reduce:l if the Monrve Refrigerator was used in every home 
where there are little folks. 

The “Monroe” is installed in the best flats and apartments, occu- 
pied by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of 
ye VERY BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best 
Hospitals use itexclusively. The health of the whole family is safe- 
guarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important 


it is to select carefully. Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station L, Cincinnati, O. 











\ 
Sample Free. 
Enough to Make One Pint. 


If you have been a housekeeper for very 
long you must know the food value of | 
tapioca, but unless you have got by the old 
svak-all-day, guinmy, soggy pearl tapioca 
and adopted Minute Tapioca, you cannot 
know the comfort and satisfaction there is 
in using this valuable food article. 

Minute Tapioca is tapioca of the highest 
grade modernized. We preserve the 
original flavor and its food value, but 

by our process of preparation render it 
more convenient to use. 

Requires No Soaking. 
Quickly cooked, delicious, whole- 
some, and everybody likes it. Our 
Minuteman Cook Book gives 
25 tested receipts for its use. 
A package makes 6 quarts of 
dessert. We want you to try 

Minute Tapioca Dessert at our 

expense. 

Send your grocer’s namie for 

enough to make one pint and 
Minuteman Cook Book. Both free. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 
24 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 

































You Want the 
Best Condensed Milk— 
Don’t You? 


Well, that’s 


[PONSED, 2 
©» BORDEN’S 








: BRAND 


The Original and World's 
Standard. 


It has no Equal for Nursery 


and Household. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
‘Leaders of Quality”’ 


Est. 1857 NEW YORK 

















WANTED 


Every Auto and Vehicle 
know about the re- 







ow ne 





r te 

markable CATARACT WASHER, 
eanses Autos, Carriages or vehi 
, easily. Wash and polist ne 
ives no smear marks. Does not 
ft cottor Far ahead 
ponges. Most convenient e ever 

fered to garages or aut ers. $1 





Extra Tops rer te Cataract Auto- 
Vehicle Washer Uo., Dept. A,Topeka, Kans, 
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and the truest and the faithfulest gentle- 
man in all this world. I love you. Ah, be 
very sure of that! Whatever comes, never 
forget that I you and that I shall 
love you always until I die.” 

I bent with a little wordless sound and 
kissed her mouth. There was a footstep 
at the door, and I swung about, erying: 

“At last! The cab is here.” For I 
thought it was the waiter returning. But 
It was not. 

IT gave another ery—of amazement and 
of horror and fear. Vor the first time in 
my life ] afraid—cold through and 
through with terror, for in the doorway 
stood those two murderous villains whom 
[ myself had, within the half-hour, struck 
down. 

sehind me the woman in black screamed 
once, and I heard her stumbling feet. From 
the doorway the elder villain, whom T had 
thought dead or near to death, advanced 
a step or two. He held something in his 
hand, but his eyes were upon mine, un- 
Winking, and his face was drawn in ter- 
rible lines. 

He came forward another step, and 1 
heard my own breath between my teeth. 
1 think that my heart had stopped beat 
ing and I was very cold. Once again, 
behind me, the woman sereamed, and the 
seream rang loud in my ears. Then the 
dotard with the thing in his hand made 
a sudden movement: I felt the beginning 
of the shock great blow—heard the 
beginning of the crash of a terrible noise 
and saw the world before me dissolve in 
white lightnings. 


love 


Was 


of a 


| RETURNED to consciousness with a 
sense of intolerable pain in my eyes. 
That glare of white lightnings was still 
before me; still rang in my ears the sound 
of a woman’s scream. 

‘But I’m alive,” said I. “It didn’t kill 
me after all.” I tried to stir my eyes, 
and found them fixed; tried again, and 
the great white glare reduced itself sud- 
denly to a circle of brightness—to a spot 
no larger than a half-crown. I became 
aware that I was gazing intently at the 
reflection of a gas-jet upon a shining sur- 
face. I made a final desperate effort, tore 
my attention from the gleaming spot, and 
saw what the spot was—the bald head of 
an incredibly old gentleman across a nar- 
row and smoky room. 

I sprang to my feet with a gasping cry. 
Before me my little dirty table rattled, 
with its gear, rocked and recovered its 
balance, but I was across the room and 
bending above those two villains who sat 
against the wall. 

“What have you done with her?’ I cried 
to them. “Damn you! What have you 


done with her? Tell me or [ll kill you 
with my hands here and now—both of 
vou.” 


The incredibly old gentleman flattened 
his lean body against the wall: his mouth 
opened and closed—mowed at me, with- 
out sound, like a fish’s mouth. But the 
younger man beside him said: 

“With her, young gentleman? 
come! With ’oo?” And_ behind 
heard the voice of the saturnine, 
waiter. 

“Nar then, sir! Nar then!” 

[ shrank back and my face. 
Terror and bewilderment and a_ physical 
that was like swept me 
and I think I was near to fall- 

I dropped my hands and stared 
The foul and narrow room was 


Come, 
me | 
tall 


covered 
sickness nausea 
by turns, 
ing prone. 


about me. 

as it had been upon my first entrance 
there. I smelt its unalluring odors, heard 
its small sounds. The tall waiter re- 


garded me intently from a short distance, 
the eat with the broken tail was washing 
her leg. Yet—my arms were still athrill 
with the heavy and sweet weight of Her 
body. Her rang still in my ears. 
The clinging sweetness of Her kiss was 
upon my lips. 


seream 


JEFORE me, as I stood there trembling, 
) the two gentlemen whispered together 
and began to edge away, out from behind 
their little table. I turned a dull gaze upon 





them. A moment of dim realization came 
to me. I was like a drunkard faintly 
aware that he has been behaving with | 
grotesque impropriety. Il made a feeble 
gesture. 

“I—beg your pardon!” said I. “I seem 
to have insulted you—rather grossly. I’m 


not quite myself, it seems. A dream—or 
something like it. Pray, forgive me!” 


They looked at me strangely—oblique 
and furtive looks—muttered something 
that I did not hear, and made toward the 
door. Once I started to follow them, but 
halted after a step or two, and so they 
left my sight, the stout man with his 


quick, firm tread, the aged one trotting 
like a child beside him. 

{ dream? { ? 

The walk through the fog between my 
two companions; the shattered 
brougham the torn horses in the 


dream! 


strange 
and 


re) 





Grains of Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat cut in half. Magnified about ten times 


Done By a 





Steam Explosion 





In Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat the kernels are puffed to 
eight times natural size. They are made four times as porous 
as bread. 

Each of the myriad starch granules is literally blasted to 
pieces, so that digestion acts instantly. 

We 


whole grains made immensely enticing—porous and crisp and 


Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. have the 


digestible. 


Prof. Anderson’s Idea 


The object of cooking is to break up these starch granules. 
But the old methods—boiling, baking and toasting—only par- 
tially accomplish the object. 

Prot, A. 


conceived the idea of blasting the granules to pieces. 


P. Anderson—formerly of Columbia University— 
And this 
is the process which he devised: 

The whole rice or wheat kernels are put into sealed guns. 
Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees. 

The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed and 


the steam explodes. Instantly every granule of starch is blasted 


into a myriad particles. 
] 5c Except 
in 


Puffed Rice, 15c 
Puffed Wheat, 10c 


One result of the process is this: 





Extreme 


West 





The rice or wheat kernels are made more digestible than by 
any other process known. Thus you get the whole of their food 
value, and thus we avoid any tax on digestion. 

Another result is a whole-grain food, made nut-like and crisp 


and delicious. You have never known a cereal food halfso enticing. 


Try Them Both 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat differ greatly. 
of variety, serve them on alternate mornings. 
Mix 


instance—and note the nut-like flavor. 


For the sake 


them with fruit sometimes—with sliced bananas, for 
There was never another food that was both so good and 
good for you. Please tell your grocer—now, before you forget 


it—to send you a package of each. 


Made Only by The Quaker Oats Company 


Exact size of the rice and wheat grains when puffed 
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| street; the talk with Charles Seddon; the 
| fight and that shrewd knock on the head; 









your earning capacity for a long period. 
If insured against the consequences of 


are not doing your duty to yourself or 


strongest institutions of its kind. 


if you are incapacitated. 


gives full particulars. 


84 William St., New York 
Offices in all important cities 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Liability, Landlords’ General Liability, 


GCARITAL © « ¢ e 





This May Happen 
to You To-morrow 
‘OU can’ttell how soon you may fall ill 


or meet with an accident which will 
render you unfit for work and interfere with 


such 


an event so far as your income is concemed, 
you need not worry. But if you are not, you 


those 


dependent upon you until you have considered 
the matter seriously and acted decisively. 
This company is one of the oldest and 
It has acci- 
dent and illness insurance policies that will 
provide you with a steady and ample income 


The cost of our insurance is so low that 
any man or woman on wages or salary can 
afford it and cannot afford to be without it. 

Write to-day for our interesting booklet 
“How to Insure Your Income,” which 


Empire State Surety Co. 


The only Company writing Surety, Fidelity and 
Court Bonds, and issuing & ‘anufacturers’, 
Contractors, Marine, Employers’ and Public 


Ele- 


vator Liability, Teams’ Liability, Owners’ 
Contingent Liability, Steam Boiler, General 
Disability, Plate Glass, Bank, Residence and 
Mercantile Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Physicians’, Dentists’ Ay ruggists’ Liability. 
$500,000. 
Surplus and Reserve to Policyholders over $1,200,000 
Fill out and return coupon or send postal 


Please send me the booklet “‘How to Insure Vou 


Income’” per advt. in Collier's. 











Sursruc’s 
ARCADIA 


—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


than four cents—five hours of ple 
for four cents—certainly ARCAD 
cheap enough for you to smoke. 





Send 10 Cemts pirtct tavecco knows 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 





MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 


asure 


IA is 


ost 











Official 
Florida 
Book~Free 


County Commissioners of Marion Co., 


issued an official booklet of conservat 
formation which will be sent FREE 


have 
ive in 
to all 


Address M. M. Proctor, County Commissioner 


Pedro, Marion Co., Fla. 


| songs and plumes of birds, the mane of 
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the flight over the roofs in the darkness; 
those last moments after the woman in 
black had fainted and before the end— 
all dreams, dreams? 

What, then, in this gray world of shad- 
ows, is real and not a dream? What, 
indeed? 

I turned wearily to the tall waiter, and 
found his eyes fixed upon me in a strange 
stare. 

“How long,” I stammered, “have I been 
—asleep here, over my table?” 

“IT couldn’t say, sir,” answered the tall 
waiter, looking down and away. He made 
sudden pretense of occupation over a near- 
by table. 

“An hour?” 

“Yessir, it might be a nour, sir; I 
couldn’t say.” 


N Y KNEES were trembling weakly and 

I sat down—leaned my head on my 
hands. Upon me, body and soul, had set- 
tled a heavy and apathetic lethargy. Gone 
the first terrible shock and the amazement; 
not yet come to my dulled senses the agony 
and the ache of intolerable loss. I sat 
there for, it may have been, five minutes 
or ten, bowed and silent. Only once I 
spoke—that was to ask: 

“You have seen no—lady here, to-night 
—no lady dressed in black?” And the 
tall waiter answered me: 

“No, sir! I ’ave not, sir! 

In the end I rose with a weary sigh, 
left a half sovereign upon the table, took 
up my hat and coat and turned away. 

“Tt was a dream!” said I. “Alla dream. 
I wonder if God is laughing.” 

Once more with closed eyes I whispered 
Her name—“Carmen-Dolores!” and I am 
afraid a sob broke from me. I am not 
ashamed of it. I came to the door of the 
Rendez-vous des Assassins, and the un- 
clean glass before me was pale with the 
early dawn. 

A dream! A dream! 

Out of the shadows at my feet a spark 
of yellow disengaged itself, and I bent to 
see what it was. I caught it up in my 
hand and stared upon it. 

A thin gold chain broken in two. 
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Heredity 


A Letter to the Editor 


“ R. EDITOR—In a recent issue 

of COLLIER’S, under the title 

‘Why? you allege that not one 

among your readers can give 
answers to Robert Burton’s query concern 
ing the reason for women’s excessive self 
adornment. But, sir, you perhaps have 
for the moment forgotten that there may 
be a naturalist or more who scan your 
columns, and these fellows have to do with 
Homo sapiens as well as jelly-fish, snakes, 
and monkeys. Modesty forbids further 
personal equation, but permit the sugges 
tion that ‘old Burton’ be consigned to 
peddling such wares as those from which 
you quote ‘down the back alley of time.’ 
Now for the answer: 

“We are animals. We move, touch, 
taste, smell, see, and hear: we sleep, wake, 
eat, digest, fail to digest, become diseased, 
recover, die, decay; we discern, seize, fear, 
flee, or fight all precisely as other ani- 
mals do, and our physical construction 
and mental processes all proclaim our re 
lationship to the beasts beyond question of 
the immutability asseverators or the spe- 
cial providence sentimentalists. Granted? 
Now watch a dog, he lies down on a bare 
floor, but before doing so turns round 
several times as if trampling a bed—an 
inheritance from his wolfish ancestors. 
Watch a hen, even the docile brahma or 
cochin. Disearding the comfortable and 
protected straw-lined box, she steals het 
nest beneath the brush heap or in some 
other equally insecure and woodsy spot, 
as did her agile Bankiva progenitors. The 





turkey, once semi-tropical, still drags her 
early tender young through frosty grass 
to their death; the cattle and pigs con 
fined in pastures herd together to thei 
disadvantage; the well-fed eat goes a-bird 
ing; the well-trained dog kills sheep; the 
sportsman is only a civilized savage. / 
matter of not infrequent discussion among 
evolutionists has concerned the tendencies 
and acquired habits of children if totally 
untaught from infancy and subject to com 
plete isolation. To what extent would the 
influences of civilization be shown? Or 
would there be an entire reversion to a 
primitive type’ 

“Competition for the favors of the oppo 
site sex developed with love-making, first 
with the males. It is apparent in the 


| 


the lion, the red necktie of the gentleman. 
Before the dawn of thought, perhaps even 
in the upstanding, tailless, lemuroid days, 
this may have developed in the female a! 
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OSbe APOLLO-PIANO 


THz ORIGINAL S8-NOTE PLAYER 
NTONIUS STRADIVARIUS made Apollo Self-acting Motor—A patented 


a better violin because he knew the motor that runs the music roll and rewinds it 
° «“ é " t 7 slectricity 7 
vielin. Malville Ww ithout — electricity hee play ers 
. are equipped with air motors which necessi 
player piano. Pr tate 





Clark knows the 


In the music trades his per- é ; nis Biter Sie 
tiresome pedaling. ‘The Apollo’s self-acting 


sonal supremacy in the field of pneumatics mF ee : 
/ motor costs five times as much to manufacture 


is unquestioned. Recently the entire player 45 the old style leather-and-wood air motor, 


iano industry paid a remarkable tribute to . ‘ he 
oo ie ’ Solo-Apollo Accenting Device — The 
latest triumph of Melville Clark and the climax 
in the development of the Apollo Player Piano 


toward anideal. The Solo-Apolloactually em- 


his genius in adopting the 88-note (com- 
plete keyboard) principle, which for eight 
years was exclusively an Apollo feature. 


phasizes the melody as a virile idea of the com- 


Other 
patented by Melville Clark) are : 


Apollo features (invented and 


poser, and as he intended it to be emphasized, 

More Apollos In Use—Notwithstanding 
the Apollo costs $25 to $50 more than ordi- 
nary player pianos, there are more 88-note 


Apollo Human Touch—The pneumatic 

fingers of the Apollo 88-Note Player Piano 
strike Down on. Top of the keys, just as 
the human fingers do manual playing. 
Other players strike Up on the sticker of the There are only three player pianos made 
action, or Unper the keys at the back. that can even lay claim to being artistic. 
Both of these methods are unnatural and 
are the cause of the unnatural, mechanical 
music produced by other player pianos. 


Apollo Player Pianos and Piano Players in use 
than all other similar instruments combined, 


Write for descriptive literature and a simple, 
sure method by which you can decide the 
player piano question. 


Melville Clark Piano Co., 421 Steinway Hall, Chicago 








For Automobile. 1 Tops 








No Other Covering 
Material Equals It 





The “Top” of an Automobile is an important 
part of its equipment. For this purpose nothing 
equals the genuine PANTASOTE Leather 

used exclusively by leading automobile manu- 
facturers. It is absolutely water-proof, keeps its 
color, is easily cleaned and wears well. Don’t 


ELBRIDGE fais 


The Ideal motors for marine and aeronautic 


navigation. opted by professional aviators i 
and manufacturers throughout the country. allow unscrupulous dealers to sell you the “‘just 

eigh less and occupy less space than any as @ which will increase their profit at your 
| others of equal horse power ever built. loss. Get the genuine, and satisfaction. Avoid 


roved practical by more than four years’ actual cloth-on-both-sides materials, “* mohairs, etc., 
which fade, will not clean, and the interlining 





service. 
‘ rubber of which disintegrates with exposure to 
An Elbridge for Every Need sunlight and grease, causing leaks. 
We make more than sixty types of marine Send postal for booklet on top materials, and sample with 
engines. Whatever you need we have the motor which pare when be snd prevent substitution 





exactly suited to it. 
ook of valuable information free. 


ELBRIDGE ENGINE COMPANY 
9 Culver Road Rochester, N. Y. 
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50 BOWLI GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK, 
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ve to maa them the leadi S - udu 1 
Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture of a single srodact | in large quanti 
ties, combined with our modern methods of selling direct to the user, enable us to 
offer a superior article at a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 
ON APPROVAL $ 1.22 oo PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID AND UP 
Send for our latest © we No. 41 ff 
f hed Solid Oak to the higt rate ra 
THE Cc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG Msn octataeephck LITTLE FALLS, N.Y 
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Every time you want 
atable where there 
is none you need the 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 


Folding Tables 


i oe 
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There are three points about this 
table we want you to consider, its 
beauty, strength and convenience. 


It is a handsome, graceful piece 
of furniture that harmonizes with the 


best of surroundings. It is staunch 
and firm; locked perfectly rigid by 
steel braces; cannot wobble or 
shake. Its strength is remarkable— 


a 12 Ib. table will support half a ton. 


As for convenience—the Peer- 
less can be folded or unfolded in an 
instant, hidden in a closet, or tucked 
under the arm and carried to what- 
ever nook in house, porch or lawn 
you choose. 


A child can carry it 
easily. 

Splendid for cards, 
games, sewing, read- 
ing Or serving re- 
freshments. 


_ Made in small and large 

sizes up to dining table 
seating eight. Round or 
square ; cloth, leatherette, 
or natural wood top. 
Every table guaranteed. 


Write for catalogue and 
name of dealer in your 
town who will show you 
the Peerless Folding Table. 





An actual photograph 


12b. Peerless Table Carrom-Archarena Co. 
Supporting 1002Ibs. 122 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 
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Clean, Compact, Convenient 

The Hill Clothes Dryer has made 
the clothes yard, with its unsightly 
network of posts, poles and lines, 
an old-fashioned nuisance. 

It is the one important modern 
improvement which you should in- 
sist on in a rented home or apart- 
ment, or should immediately provide 
N for your own home. 


Hill Clothes Dryer 


is a neat, compact, convenient revolving N 


OID 
MeL LLL 





clothes line. Put up or taken down ina min- 
ute. Holds as much as 150 feet of line, all of 
which you can reach without moving from }t 
one spot. Saves time, trouble, temper and 
the grass on the lawn. Keeps clothes out of 
dirt and dries them quickly and privately. 

The Hill Balcony Dryer is just as conveni- 
ent as the lawn dryer. nsist that your 
landlord provide you with one. 

Write for Free Folder ‘‘2’’ 

handsomely printed in colors, showing the 
Dryersinuse. Senda postal for it right now. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


302 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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quick and natural advance from her in- 
terest in the ornamentation displayed by 
the male to that displayed on her own 
person. And with the attainment of se- 
lective reasoning it spread to the use of 
gewgaws, then to ornaments of value and 
of every kind obtainable until these be- 
came a matter of tribal trade and even 
the medium of exchange. There is not one 
whit difference between the nose-ring of 
the savage and the earring of the civil- 
ized; the anklet of the naked, dark-skinned 
charmer expresses only a difference in cus- 
tom from the bracelet of the society belle. 
Whether by paint or cosmetie for the face, 
a stick thrust through the lip or the re- 
ducing corset, toe-rings or high heels, the 
painting of the body, or the absence of 
garments that would necessitate Sydney 
Smith’s looking under the table, the ten- 
dency of the gentler sex has been shown 
since and perhaps before we became the 
present species. And yet who shall dare 
say in these days that female adornment 
takes its entire motive from the desire to 
allure? Think of the thousands of genera- 
tions through which the pure enjoyment 
of beautifying concomitants and_ colors 
have satisfied the ego and established a 
distinct and separate trait. Tradition 
affirms that the fair inhabitants of myth- 
ical Delos bedecked themselves with orna- 
mentation. We have abundant and sim- 
ilar evidence in this day. 

“TWeredity—that is the simple answer 
to Burten’s query. Is it not convincing 
enough, Mr. Editor? S. F. Aaron.” 


The Law-Abiding Man 


Continued from page 20 


he admitted, “but T was ignorant. That’s 
the trouble with us all. It is a theory of 
mine—” 

“Yes, I’ve heard 
she interrupted. 

“I’m going to make a supreme test of 
it,” he declared, putting the State code 
under his arm and going for his hat. 
“The law prohibits all work, except of 
necessity or charity, on Sunday; it pro- 
hibits all business that is not specifically 
legalized, and it especially prohibits the 
sale of liquor. I’m going to see about 
that.” 

There were several men in the saloon 
that he entered a few minutes later. They 
were, of course, ignorant of the law, and 
so, without doubt, was the proprietor. 
No one had given any eed to the Sun- 
day-closing laws in many years. It was 
a reasonable supposition that they were 
forgotten. 


EK OPENED the book on the bar and 
H beckoned to the proprietor. “TI have 
too much faith in human nature,” he ex- 
plained, “to believe that you are wilfully 
violating the law, but you will see by 
this that—” 

The proprietor saw and understood—at 
least, he thought he understood. “Mike,” 
he yelled to his bartender, “git the bung- 
starter! Here’s one o’ them goo-goo skates 
that’s tryin’ to put us on the bum.” 

The bartender reached for the bung- 
starter, one of the customers reached for 
a stone match-safe, another reached for 
a beer-stein, the proprietor reached for 
Parkin, and Parkin reached the sidewalk 
just in time to escape disaster. 

“Well, what can you expect of a saloon- 
keeper?” mused Parkin as soon as he had 
recovered from his momentary excitement. 
“Tt’s a bad business anyhow. I might as 
well speak to Tony while I’m passing, 
though.” 

But Tony, gesticulating excitedly with 
a razor, was a fearsome person, and Parkin 
did not stop to argue the question with 
him. Nor did he deem it expedient to 
pursue his campaign further that day. 

“Have you closed the Sunday theaters?” 
his wife asked when he reached home. 

“No,” he answered; “no, I have not 
done anything with regard to the thea- 
ters. Frankly, my success has not been 
such as to encourage me to try. There 
seems to be a singular spirit of defiance 
that I am quite unable to comprehend. 1 
shall drop the Sunday laws temporarily. 
There are plenty of others that need at- 
tention.” 


about that theory,” 


TINUHEREUPON he resolutely turned from 
| the Sunday question to other provi- 
sions of the State and municipal codes, 
and he was soon absorbed in some of the 
many amazing things that he found. 
“Did you know, my dear,” he asked a 
little later, “that the wearing of peek-a- 


boo waists was prohibited by ordinance?” 


“No, I didn’t,” she replied. 
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Easy way to bake and broil 


You don’t have to stoop in using a 
GARLAND Gas Range. It permits 
you to stand in the natural position to do 
your baking or broiling. 

There are many exclusive patented 
features that the GARLAND alone 
possesses. 

GARLANDS should be used because 
the GARLAND has a safety lighting 
attachment. When 


and economical of fuel. 


GARLAND Gas Ranges or any GAR- 


LAND Stove, with proper care, will last a 
lifetime. Over 50 varieties to choose from. 


GARLAND 
Copper Coil Water Heaters 


The most satisfactory to use—eflicient 
The water is 
as clear as crystal. 





the oven door closes 
or opens, a shutter 
over the lighter 
closes or opens 
with it. 

No gas can es- 





Garland 


Cabinet Gas Range 


For two cents one 
can have a most 
luxurious bath. 


38 Years Old 
GARLANDS 
have been contin- 








cape or reach the 
flame. The oven 
burners cannot be lighted until the oven 
doors have been opened. Any gas that 
may accumulate flows out, and no flash 
or explosion could possibly occur. 

On every oven door of a GARLAND 
Gas Range is our patented Safety Latch 
—another safety feature found only on 
the GARLAND. If any gas should leak 
into the oven and ignite while the oven 
door is closed, the force alone opens the 
door slowly—just enough for it all to 
escape. 

The whole oven is aluminized, making 
it absolutely clean and sanitary. 


Write us for booklet and choice recipes 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Detroit Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World Chicago 
(10) 


since 1872. 
manded the largest sale of any stove in 
the world. 


ually made by us 
They have for years com- 


Using only the best quality of mate- 


rials, employing the most skilled me- 
chanics, combined with our unequaled 
facilities and 38 vears’ experience, insure 
an exclu- 
sive stand- 
ard of per- 
fection in 
all GAR- 
LAND 
products. 














It’s easy to make things for 
Simonds Saw. 


the home if you have a 


It will cut any kind of lumber true and 


fast—will not “chew” up the wood nor bind. 


SIMONDS SAWS 


have the ¢rue metal and the right hang. We 


make our own steel and stake 
our world-wide reputation on 


its quality. You get a perfect, 
finished product when you buy 


a Simonds Saw. Our guar- 
antee for it. Ask any dealer. 
Let us send you Free ‘‘The 
Carpenter's Guide Book 


SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Seattle 
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Portland 3 

New York Sine mon Saw 
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new 50 page book ‘“‘HOMES OF CHARACTER 


first requisite. All are modern, convenient, artistic, up-to-date and economical to build. 


My book is beautifully bound and illustrated and will make a valuable addition to 


your library. 


for $1.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 





IN ANSWERING 


Good Taste in Architecture 


The American home builder is no longer satisfied with mediocre plans. His 
taste has been educated to recognize and demand the best. 
tecture of the modern home must be in good taste. 
’ is planned with good ta 


It will save you many dollars if you intend to build. 
Free sample pages on request. 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON, 1236 Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, O. 













Above all, the archi- 
Each of the houses in my 
te as the 


Sent postpaid 
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| “Well, it is.” 

“Then don’t wear them,” she advised. 

“Susan,” he reproved, “the law is not a 
subject for jest.” 

“Well, I like the nerve of an alderman 
who'll try to tell a woman what to wear!” 
| she commented disgustedly. 

“It does seem rather absurd,” he ad- 
| mitted, “but I presume he wasn’t mar- 
ried. There’s also a law prohibiting a 
man from dining coatless in any public 
place.” 











“Is there anything about the size of 
calling-eards and how to serve afternoon | 
tea?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered; “no, I think not.” 

“Tt’s a wonder!” she remarked. ‘What 
are you going to do about the peek-a-boo 
waist law?” 

“I think,” he replied slowly, “I think I 
shall try to forget about it. I am of the 

LECTRIC”’’ Garden Hose | opinion that it would be unwise and tact- 
belongs on the place—large less for a man to call a young lady’s 
or small—of every person attention to the unlawfulness of her 

ere se attire. 
who takes a pride in details and 
an account of expenses. 
Its appearance indicates high 





“It would be worse than that,” she re- 
turned grimly. 





“In fact,” he went on, “I am becoming 











standards ; its durability and ef- so confused by the surprising number and 

ficiency result in the greatest de- character of the laws that I may abandon | 
gree of economy. Manufacture this crusade entirely. It is a much greater 

of «‘ELECTRIC”’ Hose is pro- task than I anticipated.” 


tected by basic patents. It is 


: made of alternating tudes of pure eos habit of noting violations, how- ° 
: rubber and braided seine twine, ever, had become so fixed in even this e orst alin torm 
: vulcanized by tremendous pres- ses time that it was ae broken. 
le very next morning, Ss way 

sure into a unified fabric y ne orning, on his way to the 

. Pc yi 4 office, the conversation of two young men 

very foot is tested by 400 pounds on the street-car claimed his attention. 
pressure to the square inch—hydrant Den of them wae lenansbie of 
pressure is only 30 to 40 pounds, and a ee Se 


EER EA OE I a Parkin reproved him gently. 


“Pop >” gaj Parki “ —_ 
ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. Pardon me,” said Parkin, “but I pre 


HE soaking, driving, pelting, sleeting, down-pour- 
ing rains which rust and pin-hole tin and sheet 
iron roofs, rot and loosen shingles, wash away gravel, 


sume you do not know that you are vio- 4 
| aeonagaae aca oa lating the law.” , Na i and crack the so-called ‘‘ rubber roofings,’’ make not 
=o tooniet of guest “What’s eatin’ the old guy?” the youth NOU iN the slightest impression on 
= value to every home inquired of his companion 

















owner. Address Dept. ‘*F” i 7 
“Itis a theory of mine,” pursued Parkin, j ~*~ 
“that we all wish to be law-abiding citi- ; 


zens, but—” 





‘Aw, cork up!” advised the youth. 
“Profanity,” persisted Parkin, “is pro- | § It will withstand the fiercest ‘‘ Weather-racket’’ of 
hibited under penalty of—” ‘< y torrential storms, sun-sizzling heat, and icy, frigid cold. 
You can absolutely rely on it. Rex Flintkote Quality 

is backed by a business reputation of over 70 years. If 

you are interested in roofing for your home, barn, shed, 

ron | ee factory, mill or other building and want a roofing of 


(ge youth turned on Parkin aggres- 
sively, and what he said was both 
profane and foreeful, including consign- 
ment to a warm climate and a generous 











ONT 7 ji tea 
offer to send him to a hospital for repairs ‘ — enone proven economy, send for our new book, Storm 
rae ~ > 5 

“Oh, very well,” said Parkin, hastily A icuqg Facts. It speaks truthfully, with authority, and gives 

changing his seat. “Suit yourself about ul it Facts! Yours for the asking. 
| your language; it’s nothing to me.” ee 
ee dei, ag RA “i : FOUNDED AGENTS 
] lott was waiting at the office to see ’ 1837 J. A. &W. BIRD & CO. EVERYWHERE 

| him on a business matter, and they were 72 INDIA ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








| occupied with that for some time. Then 
they drifted into general conversation. 
Tott expressed regret that Parkin had not 
been out at the Country Club the day be- 
fore. “I’d like to have gone over the links 
with you,” he said. 

“Unlawful!” remarked Parkin. 

“What!” exclaimed Tott. 

“All sports are prohibited on Sunday,” 
explained Parkin. ‘Even fishing and hunt- 
ing are forbidden. But,” he added dis- 





G Compare Our Prices 


efore you buy any bed, first learn how 


4: much you save by buying a Sanitaire. 
4, Our exclusive processes save money. 








Don’t pay more for unknown makes 
when you can get 


y Sanitaire Beds 


($5 to $25—Absolutely Guaranteed) 


y Ifany Sanitaire Bed breaks, or gives out within 


How to Make Figuring Easy and Rapid 
is accomplished by using the Comptometer. 
Fifteen years ago an adding machine was a 
luxury. Present business methods make it 
a necessity. No office is considered com- 
plete — equipped with one. 


pt new parts, or a new bed, Free. 


felded pr e piece, ec 
4, -bearing, el casters, finished with non- 
‘ ing en e Sve or six coats), in any color 
o ombine n. Sanitaire Springs and Child’s 

7, Cribs are also low priced and guarante od 
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ite tor 40. age catalo Select the bed » 6 . = 
Mit er in it 30 mete 3 ee ee matty, people Seem 50 pay OP ere ate “We use the Comptometer for various purposes yushed with work ft isa meee. 

Se —a wp tion to that than they do to the laws in our card cost accounting system, and con- my 4 Tomy and Line sag Miss.” 
n Brass Bed Co. : : : , , : . : sti y checking the calculations on our outgoing ‘‘We use your machine for proving the posting 
4, vd Sanitaire Ave. Marion, Ind. relating to sidewalk obstructions, over- wees Age + Pa al pages of journal, cash on the card ledger and find it absolute proof to 
ches at ent points for saving freight hanging signs, handbills, waste paper, and book, ledger, ete. ; such an extent in our trial balance that we have 
banana-peel. It’s very dise ee ey | ‘Sessions Fdy. Co., Bristol, Conn.” not had an error in our trial balance within the last 
"YA AA WLM If, yanana-peel. t's very discouraging. | “My trial balance has decreas sed from a three or two years. ; i 

four days’ worry to one day’s work. If you are “Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., New York. 





& $ por regarded him thoughtfully for a Why not let_us send you a book about it, FREE? Or, a Comptometer on free 
1 €- REATHE-RITE, 1 moment. “Parkin.” he said at last, | trial, prepaid, U. S. or Canada? ; 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 









































If you have a proper “if you’re going in for that sort of thing | 
regard for r your pers nal | bri » infarmati 
pearance you should you ought to bring your information up to 
wear a BREATHI date. The last session of the Legislature 
RITE SHOULDEI! | ; . ‘ 4A ° We Make a 
BRACE. it will ma turned out over five hundred laws that Here Is Something New § fiticet 
u sit and walk erect sa ee oo — : ' co os High Grade 
vill throw your shoul- are not yet incorporated in the printed From Kalamazoo 8 
me ee ore! a Gans code. Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoois the most Gas 
om a © ne dde “Rive rad!”? erie Pa rlej perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
fo every I ad a<¢ Five hundred eried Parkin. cacmay back itir sant Ranges 
te will “Five hundred,” repeated Tott, “and it . 
althful | i. gale. renege: Cash Or Time Payments [| Write For 
be a revela was a shameful exhibition of laziness. <A > FREE 


We want every housewife t w the comfort and con 
venience of a Kalamaz naked on You can buy on easy ] 
time payments r pay cash Rither was —you save $10 to Cata og 


That Little Boy e ‘Yours| session is usually good for more than 


that.” 













































20 on any stove in the catalog. We make it easy for re 
. _ . ‘ : pode Ay people to own the best stove or range in the world No.801 
S rdicae pares “Five hundred eried Parkin again. We Pay the 
tt He is “Five hundred new laws every time the Freight 
gs. A ‘ ae “ Write for Free Stove and 
BREATH TE SH L Legislature meets Range Catalog No. 176 
fers ‘And the City Council,” pursued Tott Kalamazoo Stove Co Di » ( 
ad | m ie itv ouncil, pursues ott. ’ 
THE-RITE w axa r | ° I ‘ Kalamazoo, Mich. Irect to ou 
‘ has added a big bunch of ordinances to i TRADE-.MARK: REGISTERED 
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Five Kluffy 
Feet 
of Real 


Cotton Felt 
Inside the Tick of the 


White Swan Mattre 


There’s remarkable quality du7/¢ into the White Swan Mattress. 1400 gauzy layers of cotton, felted from the choicest of 
Texas /ong fibre staple cotton, is built up layer upon layer, making a pile of fluffy cotton felt, five (5) feet high. White as the 
driven snow, and pure as the dew, is White Swan Cotton Felt. Compressed it makes a mattress of utmost cleanness, buoy- 
ancy and restfulness, that gently yields to the weight of the body, but affords a soothing support to every tired muscle. 

And this unusual comfort /as/s not only for a few months but for a lifetime. We guarantee 30 years of such comfort as 
this without remaking. Air and sunshine is all that is needed to keep the White Swan Mattress fresh, 
resilient and sanitary. Yet all this quality costs little more than you would pay for one of the cheaply-made 
mattresses with which the market is flooded. 




















lere is the greatest value obtainable in mattress quality, cleanness, comfort and service 
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fort and resilience for thirty cover pretty nearly everything that can be stuffed into a | I select the very choicest of the crop at local prices. 

4 pare, en ‘Se, sees co | tick of a mattress. Staple cotton, felted, is real cotton I have no shipping charges to pay on the raw 

ng Prat i felt. The White Swan Mattress is made of the finest | cotton and can afford to put greater quality into 

T B. B Dallas. T | grade of the genuine article. Linters, (not cotton, | my mattresses than manufacturers less advantage- 

oe om. B. Burnett, Dallas, lexas but short fibres which cling to the cotton seeds after ously situated. 
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” . : $ s, ¢ 
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ee cotton felt. Other materials that gointo some so-called $ . os Resi ‘ 
re is Be es to know that I am giving the greatest mattress 
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Swan not only is of much greater quality but is | Swan Mattress to compare with some other samples <=— EE 
£ 7 : I I “= 
guaranteed to retain, for 30 years, its original resili- | of so called ‘‘cotton felt,’’ that is put into mattresses 


ence and rest-giving qualities. Attached to every | sold at about the same price as the White Swan. 
White Swan Mattress is a guarantee. It puts the 
White Swan on trial not only for 60 days but for ~ 
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30 years. See that you get the ome mattress in pe ae = weg. pre “tae COL JE ON 
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with a written 30 year guarantee, Look for the many mattresses are cheapened Don’t buy a new Date _ 
abe we . > m: ss bearing . ame mattress until you read these books. You'll save yourself 

la vel sewed on the mattress bearing the mame | ioney and disappointment by getting posted on the TOM B. BURNETT, Dept. 40 Dalle, Texas 
White Swan. mattress question now. Just marl the coupon ; ” 4 


I am interested in the quality ot White Swan Mattresses. 
Please send me samples of White Swan Cotton Felt, also 
other samples and booklets you mention in ycur advertise- 


. Dept. 40 ee ee ee 
Tom B. Burnett patis3’ Texas 


My dealer’s name is 


Sold by dealers. Mail the coupon and we will tell yon who handles White Swan Mattresses in your city. 
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IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK. 
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LET THE CHILDREN 


KODAK 


There’s nothing in which a girl or boy takes greater delight than picture making. 

And you will be surprised to find what good pictures even a child of seven or eight can 
make with a Brownie or a Kodak. Especially interesting is their work when there are two or 
more children in the family. The pictures they make of each other not only furnish fun for 
them, but are cherished by father and mother long after the youngsters have outgrown childish 
ways. Such pictures appeal to you because they are natural; they show the children as they are, 
among every day home surroundings. 

And photography is educational; it teaches observation; shows the young mind that it’s 
worth while to do things well—and nowadays it’s not expensive. The Brownie Cameras at one 
to twelve dollars, a very, very good one for 2% x 3% pictures costs only two dollars, and Kodaks 
from five dollars up, offer a wide variety for all tastes and purses. And in all of them is “Kodak 
Simplicity.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 























